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Survey of the World 


On Monday night of 
The en Rocks jast week street car 

x4 travel into McKees 
Rocks was suspended by the Pittsburgh 
Street Railways Company on the ground 
that its passengers were not protected 
from the violence of the strikers. The 
president cited the killing of Deputy 
Sheriff Harry Exler on Sunday night, 
while a passenger, and of three other pas- 
sengers, who were chased from a car be- 
fore being killed. The riot of Sunday 
night resulted in at least six deaths, while 


six others in hospitals were not expected 
to recover, and seventeen others were in 
hospitals. The town has been under mar- 
tial law and the troopers of the State 
Constabulary in full control, and smart- 
ing from the death of two of their num- 


ber. An effort made by the strikers to 
have President Hoffstot, of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, arrested for peonage 
failed of success, but an appeal to the 
United States authorities inaugurated an 
investigation which gave them fresh 
courage. This followed a severe blow 
when Judge J. R. MacFarlane, of the 
local court, handed down a decision re- 
fusing them the right to arbitrate their 
differences with the company, as they 
had claimed under a State law. The 
statute provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes after a certain time. 
The court held that the law is wholly un- 
constitutional. The strikers had asked 
the court to appoint three commissioners 
under the law and demand of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company the appointment of 
another three, they themselves appointing 
the third to sit on the merits of the 
case. Judge MacFarlane ruled that the 
law plainly said that any action by such 


a committee was not binding on any 
party, hence it was but a farce and he 
would be no party to it. Meanwhile per- 
fect quiet prevailed following the death 
of more than a dozen killed in the riots 
and the presence of I50 troopers. At 
the investigation made by the Federal 
authorities intimidation and outrages 
amounting to peonage were testified to. It 
seems that the agents who gathered the 
strikebreakers in New York did not tell 
them what was the work they were to be 
put to, and they found it too hard, and 
the conditions intolerable, and the brutal 
treatment extreme. As a result some 400 
of the strike-breakers have fled, leaving 
so small a number that work is practical- 
ly suspended. The company has refused 
to pay those who left, or to send them 
back to New York, on the ground that 
they have broken the contract to work a 
month. The Pressed Steel Car Company 
is seeking $4,000,000 of fire insurance in 
the place of $300,000 it has been carry- 
ing. Estimates made by underwriters 
are to the effect that it will take about 
200 companies to supply the required 
amount of protection. 
& 

By law the Postmaster- 
Postal Affairs General is allowed to fix 

the charge for registering 
letters as high as 20 cents.. In 1874 
it was reduced from 15 to 8 cents, 
but raised to 10 cents the next year, 
and was reduced again to 8 cents in 
1893. Now Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock finds that there is a very heavy loss 
of operation at 8 cents, and he proposes 
to recommend the return to the 10-cent 
fee. President Taft is taking special in- 
terest in the establishment of postal sav- 
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ings banks, such as have been recom- 
mended by a succession of Postmasters- 
General from the time of John Wana- 
maker, and as was approved by the last 
Republican National Convention, and he 
intends to press the recommendation in 
his next message to Congress. He be- 
lieves that several hundreds of millions 
would be placed at the disposal of the 
Government through postal savings 
banks. It is suggested that this money 
might well be employed in taking up the 
$600,000,000 or $700,000,000 of Govern- 
ment 2 per cent. bonds which are out- 
standing, and which have given much 
concern to the Treasury Department offi- 
cials. Already the 2 per cent. bonds are 
selling below par, and there is fear of 
further depreciation in view of 3 per 
cent. issues which have been authorized 
and which soon may be placed on the 
market. The interest to be allowed in 
postal banks is 2 per cent. or less, and 
the President thinks no harm would be 
done to the regular savings banks, which 
pay 3 or 4 per cent. a year. The postal 
savings bank would appeal to timid peo- 
ple who do not trust banks, and to 
foreigners who wish the Government’s 
guarantee back of their savings. The 
Post Office deficit for the year ending 
June 30 will once more be about $16,- 
000,000, or as large as the largest in the 
history of the Department. The deficit 
is credited to rural free delivery and the 
carrying of second class mail matter at 
ruinous rates. It is also to be mentioned 
that the Post Office carries an immense 
amount of mail matter free for other 
departments of the Government. Post- 
master-General Hitchcock has other 
plans to increase postal revenue besides 
the increase of registry rates, but there 
is no sign of a reduction in the rural free 
delivery service, which is so greatly 


appreciated. 
& 
The American Bar Associa- 
The Legal |: 
: tion’s report on the means 
Profession 


for reducing expense and 
delay of judicial trials made radical 
recommendations : 


“The whole judicial power of each State, at 
least for civil causes, should be vested in one 
great court, of which all tribunals should be 
branches, departments or divisions. The busi- 
ness as well as the judicial administration of 
this court should be thoroly organized so as to 
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prevent not merely waste of judicial power but 
all needless clerical work, duplication of papers 
and records and the like, thus obviating ex- 
pense to litigants and cost to the public. 

“This court should have three chief branches, 

a county court, including municipal courts, a 
superior court of first instance and a single:ul- 
timate court of appeal. All judges should be 
judges of the whole court, assigned to some 
branch or locality, but eligible and liable to sit 
in any other branch when called upon to do so 
Supervision of the business administration of 
the whole court should be committed to some 
high officer of the court, who would be respon- 
sible for failure to utilize the judicial power of 
the State effectively.” 
It further proposed laws to limit the set- 
ting aside of verdicts on error unless the 
error complained of shall appear to have 
resulted in a miscarriage of justice, and 
to permit the use of authorized printed 
copies of records in appealing cases in- 
stead of written or typewritten manu- 
scripts——-A drastic report on the con- 
dition of the bar and bench in this city 
has been made by the committee on ad- 
missions of the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association. It seems that out of 
the nine law schools in the State, four 
give the-LL.B. degree after two years’ 
study, and in one other it may be so ob- 
tained. More than two-thirds of the law 
schools of the country are now on a 
three years’ basis. The committee 
recommend that before being admitted 
to the bar a candidate shall have spent 
at least two and a half years in a clerk- 
ship in the office of a regular practi- 
tioner, this following a full course of 
study in a law school and followed by a 
thoro examination. They say: 

“The average student when he applies for 
admission has no, or a very inadequate, knowl- 
edge of his various duties. 

“The student is not instructed in the real na- 
ture and function of his office. 

“The educational tests, preliminary and gen- 
eral, are wholly insufficient. 


“Students are uninstructed in their outside, 
unprofessional relation to the community.” 


The most startling passage in the report 
is that on the judiciary of the city: 


“It goes by the mere saying that with the 
lowering of the moral and intellectual status of 
the bar, the judiciary have suffered. It will be 
conceded as a general proposition that lawyers 
co not reach the bench by assiduous study, 
high legal accomplishments and professional 
training. Political organizations have much 
more to do with their advancement than per- 
sonal merit. The spectacle of the elevation to 
a judgeship of a lawyer who is known and ap- 
preciated by the bar is a rare one. If the names 
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of most of the candidates for judicial honors 
were submitted to the profession they would 
be overwhelmingly repudiated. 

“Of course, a real diamond is sometimes dis- 
covered by chance, and undoubtedly some of 
those chosen by political ofganizations bring 
to the bench fair legal attainments, and others, 
originally deficient, become good judicial offi- 
cers. But in the main the beach is below the 
average. The lawyers of New York City to- 
day freely talk of the judges. They specify 
names. They say to one another, “Keep away 
from that court”; “avoid that judge,” meaning 
beware of their slothfulness, ignorance or im- 
maturity, aud comments are indulged in most 
detrimental to the judiciary, but which indicate 
with clearness the opinions entertained of the 
personnel of that important body.” 


& 
The Census Bureau has 
issued an abstract of its 
report on the religious 


denominations of the country. The only 
preceding census report of the sort was 


Our Religious 
Statistics 


_that of 1890, this being for the year 1906. 


There are found to be 186 religious de- 
nominations, against 145 discovered in 
1890. But during this period 12 ceased 
to exist and 4 were consolidated with 
others. By division 13 new bodies ap- 
peared, while 48 new denominations were 
organized or came to light. Of the 186 
the Protestant denominations number 
164; Roman Catholic, 1; Jewish, 1; Lat- 
ter Day Saints, 2; Greek Church, 4, and 
14 others are miscellaneous, such as Ar- 
menian, Buddhist, Spiritualists and The- 
osophists. There have been formed 212,- 
230 organizations, such as churches or 
congregations, an increase of 47,079 
since 1890. The Protestant bodies in- 
creased 42,564, or 27.8 per cent., and the 
Roman Catholic 2,243, or 21.9 per cent. 
The total number of Protestant organ- 
izations was 153,054, and of Catholic 
10,239; and the remaining bodies were 
only 1,858, giving a total of 165,151. The 
total communicant membership of the 
churches was 32,936,445 aS against 20,- 
597,954, reported in 1890, an increase of 
60.4 per cent. Of these the Protestants 
had increased from 14,007,187 in 1890 to 
20,287,742 in 1906, while the Roman 
Catholics report a membership of 12,- 
079,142 against 6,241,408. In all Prot; 
estant bodies the membership is practical- 
ly of adults, while in the Catholic all 
baptized persons are included, even in- 
fants. To make the figures more nearly 
comparable 15 per cent. has been deduct- 
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ed from the Catholic membership to ex- 
clude those under eight years of age. 
The total Protestant membership is 61.6 
per cent. of the total, and the Catholic 
36.7, and all other bodies 1.7 per cent. 
In rank of numbers the denominational 
families stand in the following order: 
Roman Catholic, 12,079,142; Methodist 
family, 5,749,838; Baptist, 5,662,234; 
Lutherans, 2,122,494; Presbyterian, 
1,830,555; Disciples, 1,142,354; Protes- 
tant Episcopal, 886,942; Congregational- 
ists, 700,480 ; Reformed, 449,514; United 
srethren, 296,050; German Evangelical 
Synods, 293,137; Mormons, 256,647; 
Evangelical Associations, 174,780; Greek 
Church, 129,606; Friends, 113,772; 
Christian. Conviction, 110,117; Jewish, 
101,457 (heads of families only) ; Dunk- 
ers, 97,144; Adventists, 92,735 ; Christian 
Scientists, 85,777; Unitarians, 70,542; 
Universalists, 64,158; Mennonite, 54,798. 
The various smaller bodies fill up the 
total number of 32,936,445. It will be 
understood that in these figures some de- 
nominations are single, such as Disciples, 
Protestant Episcopal and Congregation- 
alist, while others embrace several of the 
same class, as Methodist, Baptist, Luth- 
eran and Presbyterian. The Catholics 
report the largest average of members 
to an organization, 969, while the aver- 
age for Protestant organizations is only 
104. Of the total Protestant member- 
ship 39.3 per cent. are males, and 60.7 
per cent. females. In the Catholic 
Church, which includes all baptized per- 
sons over eight years old, 49.3 per cent. 
are males and 50.7 per cent. females. 
During the last sixteen years there have 
been on an average eight new 
churches built every day. The seating 
capacity for the Protestant churches is 
53,282,445, much above the membership, 
while for the Catholics it is 4,494,377 
much less than the membership. The 
value of buildings owned and used for 
religious worship, with their equipment, 
is $1,257,575,807, of which $935,942,578 
was reported for Protestant bodies, 
$292,638,787 for the Catholic Church, and 
$28,994,502 for all other hodies. The 
total amount of debt reported was $53,- 
301,254 for the Protestants, $49,488,055 
for the Catholics, $4,556,571 for the Jew- 
ish congregations, and $705,066 for the 
remaining bodies. The debt represents 
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5.7 per cent. of the total value of Protes- 
tant Church property, and 16.9 per cent. 
for the Catholic Church. In twenty-nine 
States a majority of the members report- 
ed belong to Protestant bodies, and in 
sixteen to the Catholic Church, and in 
Idaho to the Mormon Church. The 
States in which a majority of the com- 
municants are Catholic are New Mexico, 
88.7 per cent.; Rhode Island, 74; Mon- 
tana, 73.1; Massachusetts, 69.2; Nevada, 
66.7; Arizona, 66.2; New York, 63.6; 
New Hampshire, 63; Louisiana, 61.3; 
Connecticut, 59.6; California, 58; Ver- 
mont, 55.9; Maine, 53.3; New Jersey, 
51.5; Wisconsin, 50.5, and Michigan, 
50.1. In Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Virginia and South Carolina a majority 
of the communicants are Baptists. The 
highest percentage for Methodists is 45.5 
in Delaware; for Lutherans, North Da- 
kota, 37.7; for Disciples, Kentucky, 15.9; 
for Congregationalists, Vermont, 15; and 
for Episcopalians, the District of Colum- 
bia, 10. The percentage of church mem- 
bershp to population has increased since 
the last religious census. It was 32.7 in 
1890, and is 39.1 in 1906. The Protes- 
tant bodies increased 1.8 per cent., the 
Catholic 4.4 per cent., and all others one 
tenth of 1 per cent. 
& 


President Taft has di- 
rected that after July 1, 
1910, the enlisted 
strength of the army shall not exceed 
80,000 men. It is now about 88,000. 
Mr. Bryan, in The Commoner, now puts 
the tariff forward as the prime question 
for the next national election. He says: 


“The time is passed for sham battles on the 
tariff question. The only victory we have won 
on the tariff-in recent years was the victory of 
1892, when we attacked the principle of pro- 


Various Items 





tection. No real fight can be made until a dis- 
tinct line is drawn between the opposing 
forces. 


“Taxation should be for revenue only. Tax- 
ation of the many for the benefit of the few is 
robbery under ‘the form of law, whether it is 
invoked to aid the manufacturers of the East 
or the producers of raw material in the West 
and South. 

“Tariff reform by the freinds of protection 
has turned out to be a fraud. Tariff reform 
by protectionist Democrats would be just as 
disappointing. Tariff reform by the friends of 
the tariff is impossible. Tariff reform by the 
enemies of high tariff is not only reasonable but 
necessary.” 
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——Governor Hughes has devoted the 
week to his campaign for direct-primaries 
and against bossism. At Syracuse, be- 
fore 1,500 voters, he said: 

_ “What we are really seeking to accomplish 
is to deprive certain persons not of power 
which properly belongs to them, but of usurped 
power, by reason of a_ ready control of ma- 
chinery. By direct nominations I mean that 
system by which party candidates for office are 
chosen by the direct vote of the enrolled party 
voters. I believe in that system, because it 
seems to me it conserves best a fundamental 
principle. The party voters are entitled to say 
who _their_ representatives shall be, for they 
constitute the party.” 

& 


: The worst flood in years vis- 
Mexico ited the city of Monterey, in 
Northern Mexico, last Fri- 
day and Saturday, and as a result over 
1,000 are reported dead, 10,000 are home- 
less, and at least $10,000,000 worth of 
property has been destroyed. The flood 
was the result of a cloudburst above the 
city on the San Luisite River. The sec- 
tion of the city where the poor people 
live was inundated by the flood. All the 
bridges were swept away and many of 
the survivors only escaped by floating off 
on their frail houses and furniture. Ar- 
rambarri¢ street, in the center of the 
town, was turned into a swollen river 
and many lives were lost there, and even 
large warehouses in the vicinity were de- 
stroyed. The latest advices say that the 
city authorities are well organized for re- 
lief and have taken charge of all bakeries 
and grocery stores to prevent famine. 
The city is at present cut off from all out- 
side communication, and it will take days 
to restore railroad communication and 
hence to be able to get supplies. Pesti- 
lence is greatly feared. The contest 
for the Vice-Presidency in Mexico is the 
most interesting event in politics at pres- 
ent. As the Vice-President is most like- 
ly to be President when Diaz, who is 
eighty years old, retires, there are several 
strong candidates. General Reyes, Gov- 
ernor of Nuevo Leon, is said to be the 
most active plotter. As he is not the 
choice of President Diaz, troops have 
been sent to watch him, until now there 
is a general willingness on the part of his 
followers to admit his defeat. Of course, 
the Administration will not admit it is 
using its vast power to crush him, but 
such is undoubtedly the case. 
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The chief prize of the 
international meet at 
Rheims, the James 
Gordon Bennett Cup for the fastest flight 
of twenty kilometers, was won for the 
Aero Club of America by Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss, the only American contestant. The 
race was twice around the course at any 
time between Io a. m. and 5:30_p. m. 
Curtiss started out soon after 10 o’clock 
and made the distance, 12.42 miles, in 
II minutes, 5024 seconds. He rose at 
every turn to a height of 100 feet and 
came down the long stretches of the 
course with the added force of gravity, 
crossing the line finally close to the 
ground. During the day the French 
aviators made repeated efforts to beat 
this record but in vain. The nearest were 
Louis Bleriot, 15 minutes, 5614 seconds; 
Hubert Latham, 17 minutes, 32 seconds; 
and M. Lefebvre, 20 minutes, 4724 sec- 
onds. Curtiss received also a cash prize 
of $5,000, and his victory will bring the 
international competitions to America 
next vear, probably to be held under the 
auspices of the Aero Club on Long 
Island. The Grand Champagne Prize 
of $10,000 for the longest flight was won 
by Henri Farman, who made eighteen 
rounds of the course (about 112 miles) in 
3 hours, 4 minutes, 5624 seconds. For 
duration and speed this flight was quite 
unprecedented and unexpected. He 
stopped only on account of the darkness 
and made another round after the judges 
had called time according to the rules at 
7:30 o'clock. His nearest rivals were 
Latham, 96 miles, and Paulhan, 81 miles. 
Farman made a new record for pas- 
senger service by carrying two men 
around the course in ten and a half min- 
utes. The prize for the greatest alti- 
tude reached was won by Latham in his 
monoplane, reaching the height of 155 
meters (about 500 feet). Farman was 
next with I10 meters. On the last day 
of the meet Curtiss again took the speed 
prize for a course three times around the 
ring in 24 minutes, 15% seconds. Bleriot 
on the same day narrowly escaped injury 
for his motor stopped when he was fifty 
feet up and his monoplane fell instantly 
to the ground, turning over three times 
and taking fire from the blazing gasoline. 
He was slightly burned about the face 
and hands. The week at Rheims was 
a series of wonderful demonstrations of 
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the completeness of man’s conquest of 
the air. New records were made and 
broken every day, and the safety of the 
flying machines was as remarkable as 
their efficiency. Altho there were sev- 
eral accidents and wrecked machines no 
one was injured. Flights were made 

















THE FARMAN AEROPLANE, 


Which won the grand prize for duration of flight at 
the Rheims meet. 


during rain and when the wind was blow- 
ing 25 miles an hour. Some parts of 
the course were very gusty but this 
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caused no serious inconvenience to the 
aviators. The contest did not settle the 
question of which is the best machine 
for all types did well, the Wright, Cur- 
tiss and Voisin biplanes and the Bleriot 
and Antoinette monoplanes. The power 
and reliability of the motor seem to be 
the most important factors. Germany 
does not propose to be left behind in 
aeronautics and the arrival of Count Zep- 
pelin at Berlin in his dirigible coincided 
with the closing of the French contest. 
He received a royal welcome. The 
roofs, streets and parks of the capital 
swarmed with people, cheering and sing- 
ing, as the airship passed up Unter den 
Linden and sailed around the palace and 
cathedral. It landed in the Tempelhof 
parade ground, where the Emperor, Em- 
press and leading officials were gathered 
to receive the aged Count. The Emperor 
had invited Orville Wright to join his 
party and introduced him to Count Zep- 


pelin. 
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Premier Asquith, in stating 
the Government program to 
the House of Commons on 
August 20, announced that twelve of the 
Government bills would be dropped on 
account of lack of time to discuss them 
during the present session. Of these the 
only one of general interest and impor- 
tance is the bill for the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. Failure to pass 
this will be a considerable disappoint- 
ment to the Nonconformists. Three 
bills of controversial character which the 
Government will insist upon passing are, 
first and foremost, the Finance bill, next 
the Irish Land bill, and third, the Lon- 
don Elections bill. Other important 
Government measures which are ex- 
pected to meet with less opposition are 
those providing for the reorganization 
of the navy and the co-operation of the 
colonies in imperial defense. The 
only serious objection that was brought 
against the South African Constitution 
was in regard to the clause that a sen- 
ator must be “a British subject of Euro- 
pean descent.” No one attempted to de- 
fend this provision in principle. but it 
was argued that to amend it would be to 
offend the South Africans, who had 
achieved a remarkable success in coming 
to an agreement upon the document as it 
stands, and would cause the disappoint- 
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ment or abandonment of the accomplish- 
ment of the union. Mr. Asquith argued 
that on the whole it was a gain for the 
natives, since the 20,000 who were now 
upon the register in Cape Colony would 
have the right, so far as votes go, to 
determine the legislation and policy of 
South Africa as a whole. Eligibility to 
sit in the new union Parliament would 
be purely nominal, for in the fifty-five 
years during which the native franchise 
has been in existence in Cape Colony, 
there has not been a single instance of a 
native having been returned to the Cape 
legislature. Both the Government and 
the Opposition speakers plainly exprest 
their regret at the inclusion of a clause 
discriminating against the colored race, 
and the hope that South Africans might 
see fit to eliminate it of their own free 
will in the future. Vehement protests 
were, however, voiced against such a 
violation of English principles of fair 
play, and the wording of the clause was 
criticized as vague and impossible of sat- 
isfactory interpretation. Natives of 
India have sat in the British Parliament, 
but would not be deemed sufficiently high 
in the scale of the human family for the 
Parliament of South Africa. The words 
“A British subject of European descent” 
would, if literally applied, exclude Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders. Madra 
Lal Dhingri, the Hindu assassin of Sir — 
Curzon-Wyllie, after having been found 
guilty of murder in a trial of only one 
hour’s length, was promptly hanged. 
Dublin and other parts of Ireland were 
placarded with a poster bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription in large type: “Tre- 
land honors Madra Lal Dhingri, who 
was proud to lay down his life for the 
cause of his country.” 
yd 

China and Japan have 
China and Japan come to an agreement 

not merely in regard to 
the reconstruction of the Antung-Muk- 
den Railroad, but also as to the other 
questions which have been under dispute. 
The settlement seems to be the result of 
bargaining and mutual concessions. Ja- 
pan relinquishes her claim to the Chien- 
tao territory, lying to the north of Korea ~ 
on the other side of the Tamen River, 
When Japan assumed control of Korea 
she revived an ancient and disputed claim 
to Korean supremacy over that district, 
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and placed her officials in charge of the 
Koreans who reside there and form a 
considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion. The legal rights depend upon the 
interpretation of the inscription on one 
of the ancient boundary monuments, but, 
while acknowledging China’s political and 
administrative right to Chentao, Japan 
has conceded the right to maintain six 
open markets in that district and to have 
jurisdiction over the Koreans in these 
places. Japan also obtains concessions 
to the coal mines of Fushan and Yentai, 
which, however, are to remain under the 
jurisdiction of China, Japan agreeing to 
pay royalties and taxes. The mines in 
the railroad zone are to be under joint 
management. Japan obtained the right 
to extend the Tashi Chiao Railroad to 
Yinkow. China agrees not to construct 
the Hsinmintun - Fakumen Railroad 
against the wishes of Japan, but does not 
admit the principle of Japan’s right to 
veto the Manchurian railroads in general. 
On the whole, it looks as tho the settle- 
ment was a practical surrender on the 
part of China to the Japanese demands, 
for Japan has given up merely her shad- 
owy title to Chien-tao. The demand 
of our Government that American finan- 
ciers be permitted to share in the loan for 
the construction of the Hankow-Sze- 
chuen Railroad has met with acquiescence 
on the part of China and the British, Ger- 
man and French investors. The United 
States iS to be allotted a quarter of the 
loan, which is to be increased from $27,- 
500,000 to $30,000,000. Americans are 
to have equal opportunity to supply ma- 
terial for both the Sze-chuen and the 
Canton lines and the branches; they will 
appoint subordinate engineers, and they 
will have also one-half of all future loans 
of the Sze-chuen Railroad and _ its 
branches, with the corresponding advan- 
tages. 
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The Turkish Gov- 
ernment has de- 
clared its satisfac- 
tion with the latest assurances received 
from Greece as to their non-interference 
with affairs in Crete, and has thanked 
the Powers for their settlement of the 
Cretan difficulty and the removal of the 
Greek flag from the fortress at Canea. 
Turkey also urges the Powers to make 
a definite settlement of the status of 


Turkey and Greece 
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Crete. The Russian Government has 


also suggested that the time was ripe for 
the Powers to take up the whole subject 
of the Eastern question, but the sugges- 
tion is not likely to meet with the gen- 
eral approval, most of the Powers, in- 
cluding Turkey, being really content to 
leave the questions in their present state. 
The moderate and conciliatory policy of 
the Greek Government in this affair has 
offended the Greek people, especially the 
army and navy. The Rhallis Ministry, 
which came into power only a month ago, 
has been deposed by a mutiny in Athens. 
The ostensible cause of the dissatisfac 

tion of the officers was tardiness and fa- 
voritism in the matter of promotions, 
but the real underlying motive of the 
movement was the disapproval of the 
peaceful solution of the Cretan difficulty. 
A deputation of army and navy officers 
called upon the Prime Minister for the 
purpose of remonstrance and petition for 
the reorganization of the military system, 
but M. Rhallis refused to receive them 
on the ground that the deputation includ- 
ed officers who had been punished for 
subordination. On their return to the 
barracks, a large part of the garrison, in- 
cluding 548 officers and about 3,000 
soldiers, left their quarters and marched 
out of the city, establishing a camp in 
the suburbs. The King thereupon ac- 
cepted the resignation of Premier Rhallis 
and asked M. Mavromichaelis to form a 
new ministry. A proclamation of am- 
nesty. was issued to the mutinous troops, 
and condescendingly accepted by the in- 
surgent leaders. One of the reforms in- 
sisted upon is the removal of the Crown 
Prince and other members of the royal 
family from positions of authority in the 
army. Trouble has arisen for the 
Turkish Government in two quarters, the 
northwest and the southeast of the Em- 
pire. The Albanians who were tempo- 
rarily pacified are again in revolt and 
severe fighting has taken place. Niazi 
Bey has been ordered to the front with 
another battalion. The Mahdist move- 
ment in Yemen, Southwestern Arabia, 
has been quiescent for a year or two, but 
is now reported to have again broken out. 
The Ottoman troops have been defeated 
and the Governor has appealed to Con- 
stantinople for protection. Twelve thou- 
sand troops are to be dispatched from 
Constantinople to put down the rebellion, 











The Sowing 


As, eons back, 
The life-germ past 
On endless track 
Thru spaces vast, 
On virgin star 
By fate enwhirled, 
It found a waste 
And sired a world. 





of the Germ 


BY FREDERICK B. WATERS 


So, from God’s throne, 
The life-germ came 
Which, by Him sown, 
And thru His name, 
In desert wastes 
Of sin and vice, 
Shall make of them 
A paradise. 


ed 


In the Land of the Free 


BY SUI SIN FAR 


{Our readers will recall the autobiography of Sui Sin Far in our issue of January 21, 


entitled 


“Teaves from the Mental Portfolio of an Eurasian.” 


Tho the following article is 


cast in the form of fiction we are obliged to confess it is the fiction that is often less 


strange and cruel than the truth.—Eprror.] 


Re 
66 EE, Little One—the hills in the 
S morning sun. There is thy 
home for years to come. It is 
very beautiful and thou wilt be very 
happy there.” 

The Little One looked up into his 
mother’s face in perfect faith, He was 
engaged in the pleasant occupation of 
sucking a sweetmeat; but that did not 
prevent -him from gurgling responsively. 

“Yes, my olive bud ; there is where thy 
father is making a fortune for thee. Thy 
father! Oh, wilt thou not be glad to be- 
hold his dear face. “Twas for thee I left 
him.” 

The Little One ducked his chin sym- 
pathetically against his mother’s knee, 
She lifted him on to her lap. He was 
two years old, a round, dimple-cheeked 
boy with bright brown eyes and a sturdy 
little frame. 

“Ah! Ah! Ahf Ooh! Ooh! Ooh!” 
puffed he, mocking a tugboat steaming 
by. 

San Francisco’s water front was lined 
with ships and steamers, while other 
craft, large and small, including a couple 
of white transports from the Philippines, 
lay at anchor here and there off shore. 
It was some time before the “Eastern 
Queen” could get docked, and even after 
that was accomplished, a lone Chinaman 
who had been waiting on the wharf for 
an hour was detained that much longer 
by men with the initials U. S. C. on their 
caps, before he could board the steame1 
and welcome his wife and child. 





“This is thy son,” announced the happy 
Lae-Choo. 

Hom Hing lifted the child, feit of his 
little body and limbs, gazed into his face 
with proud and joyous eyes; then turned 
inquiringly to a customs officer at his 
elbow. 

“That’s a fine boy you have there,” 
said the man. “Where was he born?” 

“In China,” answered Hom Hing. 
swinging the Little One on his right 
shoulder, preparatory to leading his wife 
off the steamer. 

“Ever been to America before ?” 

“No, not he,” answered the father with 
a happy laugh. 

The customs officer beckoned to an- 
other. 

“This little fellow,” said he, “ 
America for the first time.” 

The other customs officer stroked his 
chin reflectively. 

“Good day,” said Hom Hing. 

“Wait!” commanded one of the offi- 
cers, “You cannot go just yet.” 

“What more now?” asked Hom Hing. 

“I’m afraid,” said the first customs 
officer, “that we cannot allow the boy to 
go ashore. There is nothing in the 
papers that you have shown us—your 
wife’s papers and your own—having any 
bearing upon the child.” 

“There was no child when the papers 
were made out,” returned Hom Hing. 
He spoke calmly; but there was appre- 
hension in his eyes and in his tightening 
grip on his son. 

“What is it? 


is visiting 


What is it?” quavered 
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Tae Choo, who understood a little Eng- 
lish. 

The second customs officer regarded 
her pityingly. 

“T don’t like this part of the business,” 
he muttered, 

The first officer turned to Hom Hing 
and in an official tone of voice,.said : 

“Seeing that the boy has no certificate 
entitling him to admission to this country, 
you will have to leave him with us.” 

“Leave my boy,” exclaimed Hom 
Hing. . 

“Yes; he will be well taken care of. 
and just as soon as we can hear irom 
Washington he will be handed over to 
you.” 

_ “But,” protested Hom Hing,*“he is mv 
son.” 

“We have no proof,” answered the 
man with a shrug of his shoulders, “and 
even if so, we cannot let him pass with- 
out orders from the Government.” 

“He is my son,” reiterated Hom Hing, 
slowly and solemnly. “I am a Chinese 
merchant and have been in business in 
San Francisco for many years. When 
my wife told to me one morning that she 
dreamed of a green tree with spreading 
branches and one beautiful red flower 
growing thereon, I answered her that J 
wished my son to be born in our country, 
and for her to prepare to go to China. 
My wife complied with my wish. After 
my son was born, my mother fell sick and 
my wife nursed and cared for her;,then 
my father, too, fell sick, and my wife 
also nursed and cared for him. For 
twenty moons my wife care for and nurse 
the old people,and when they die, they 
bless her and my son, and I send for her 
to return to me. I had no fear of trouble. 
I was a Chinese merchant and my son 
was my son.” 

“Very good, Hom Hing,” replied the 
first officer. “Nevertheless, we take your 
son.” 

“No, you not take him; he my son, 
too.” 

It was Lae Choo. Snatching the child 
from its father’s arms, she held and cov- 
ered it with her own. 

The officers conferred together for a 
few moments; then one drew Hom Hing 
aside and spoke in his ear. 

Resignedly Horn Hing bowed his head. 
then approached his wife. “’Tis the 
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law,” said he, speaking in Chinese, “and 
’twill be but for a little while—until to- 


_morrow’s sun arises.” 


“You, too, reproached Lae Choo in a 
voice eloquent with pain. But accus- 
tomed to obedience, she yielded the boy 
to her husband, who in turn delivered 
him to the first officer. The Little One 
protested lustily against the transfer ; but 
his mother covered-her face with her 
sleeve and his father silently led her 
away. Thus was the law of the land 
complied with. 


II. 


Day was breaking. Lae Choo, who 
had been awake all night, dressed herself, 
then awoke her husband. 

“?’Tis the morn,” she cried, “Go, bring 
vur son,” 

The man rubbed his eyes and arose 
upon his elbow so that he could see out 
of the window. A pale star was visible 
in the sky. The petals of a lily in a bowl 
on the window sill were unfurled. 

“°Tis not yet time,” said he, laying his 
head down again. 

“Not yet time. Ah, all the time that J 
lived before yesterday is not so much as 
the time that has been since my little one 
was taken from me.” 

The mother threw herself down beside 
the bed and covered her face. 

Hom King turned on the light and 
touching his wife’s bowed head with a 
sympathetic hand inquired if she had 
slept. 

“Slept!” she echoed, weepingly, “Ah 
how could I close my eyes with my arms 
empty of the little body that has filled 
them every night for more than twenty 
moons. You do not know—man—what 
it is to miss the feel of the little fingers 
and the little toes and the soft round 
limbs of your little one. Even in the dark- 
ness, his darling eyes used to shine up to 
mine and often have I fallen into slumber 
with his pretty babble at my ear. And 
now, I see him not—I touch him not; I 
hear him not. My baby, my little fat 
one!” 

“Now! Now! Now!” consoled Hom 
Hing, patting his wife’s shoulder reas- 
suringly ; “there is no need to grieve so; 
he will soon gladden you again. There 
cannot be any law that would keep a 
child from its, mother!” 
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Lae Choo dried her tears. 

“You are right, my husband,” she 
meekly murmured. Ske arose and 
stepped about the apartment setting 
things to rights. The box of presents 
she had brought for her California 
friends had been opened the evening be- 
fore; and silks, embroideries, carved 
ivories, ornamental lacquer ware, brasses, 
camphor wood boxes, fans and china- 
ware were scattered around in confused 
heaps. In the midst of unpacking, the 
thought of her child in the hands of 
strangers had overpowered her—and she 
had left everything to crawl into bed and 
weep. 

Having arranged her gifts in order 
she stepped out on to the deep balcony. 

The star had faded from view and 
there were bright streaks in the Western 
sky. Lae Choo looked down the street 
and around. Beneath the flat occupied 
by her and her husband were quarters for 
a number of bachelor Chinamen, and she 
could hear them from where she stood, 
taking their early morning breakfast. 
Below their dining room was her hus- 
band’s grocery store. Across the way 
was a large restaurant. Last night it 
had been resplendent with gay colored 
lanterns and the sound of music. The 
rejoicings over “the completion of the 
moon” by Quong Sum’s first born had 
been long and loud, and had caused her 
to tie a handkerchief over her ears. She, 
a bereaved mother, had it not in her heart 
to rejoice with other parents. This 
morning, the place was more in accord 
with her mood. It was still and quiet. 
The revelers had dispersed or were 
asleep. 

A roly-poly woman in black sateen, 
with long pendant earrings in her ears, 
looked up from the street below and 
waved her a smiling greeting. It was 
her old neighbor, Kuie-hoe, the wife of 
the gold embosser, Mark Sing. With her 
was a little boy in yellow jacket and lav- 
ender pantaloons. Lae Choo remerr- 
bered him as a baby. She used to like 
to play with him in those days when she 
had no child of her own. What a long 
time ago that seemed! She caught her 
breath in a sigh, and laughed instead. 

“Why are you so merry?” culled her 
husband from within. 

“Because my Little One is coming 
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home,” answered Lae Choo. “I am a 
happy mother—a happy mother.” 

She pattered into the room with a smile 
on her face. 
ok ~ x x * * * 

The noon hour had arrived. The rice 
was steaming in the bowls and a fragrant 
dish of chicken and bamboo shoots was 
awaiting Hom Hing. Not for one mo- 
ment had Lae Choo paused to rest dur- 
ing the morning hours; her activity had 
been ceaseless. Every now and again, 
however, she had raised her eyes to the 
gilded clock on the curiously carved 
mantelpiece. Once, she had exclaimed: 

“Why so long, Oh, why so long?” 
Then apastrophizing herself: “Lae Choo, 
be happy. The. Little One is com- 
ing! The Little One is coming!” Sev- 
eral times she burst into tears and sev- 
eral times she laughed aloud. 

Hom Hing entered the room; his arms 
hung down by his side. 

“The Little One!” shrieked Lae Choo. 

“They bid me call tomorrow.” 

With a moan the mother sank to the 
floor. 

The noon hour passed. The dinner re- 
mained on the table. 


ITI. 


The winter rains were over ; the spring 
had come to California, flushing the hills 
with green and causing an ever chang- 
ing pageant of flowers to pass over them. 
But there was no spring in Lae Choo’s 
heart, for the Little One remained away 
from her arms. He was being kept in 
a mission. White women were caring 
for him, and tho for one full moon he 
had pined for his mother and refused to 
be comforted, he was now apparently 
happy and contented. Five moons or five 
months had gone by, since the day he 
had passed with Lae Choo thru the Gold- 
en Gate; but the great Government at 
Washington still delayed sending the an- 
swer which would return him to his 
parents. 

* * * * a * * 


Hom Hing was disconsolately rolling 
up and down the balls in his abacus box 
when a keen-faced young man stepped 
into his store. 

“What news?” asked the Chinese mer- 
chant. 


‘“This!” . The young man brought 
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forth a typewritten letter. Hom Hing 
read the words: 

“Re Chinese child, alleged to be the son of 
Hom Hing, Chinese merchant, doing business 
at 425 Clay street, San Francisco. 

Same will have attention as soon as possi- 

e. 

Hom Hing returned the letter and 
without a word continued his manipula- 
tion of the counting machine. 

“Have you anything to say?” asked 
the young man. 

“Nothing. They have sent the same 
letter fifteen times before. Have you 
not yourself showed it to me?” 

“True!” The young man eyed the 
Chinese merchant furtively. He had a 
proposition to make and he was ponder- 
ing whether or not the time was oppor- 
tune. 

“How is your wife?” he inquired soli- 
citiously—and diplomatically. 

Hom Hing shook his head mournfully. 

“She seems less every day,” he replied. 
“Her food she takes only when I bid her 
and her tears fall continually. She finds 
no pleasure in dress or flowers and cares 
not to see her friends. Her eyes stare 
all night. I think, before another moon, 
she will pass into the land of spirits.” 

“No!” exclaimed the young man, gen- 
uinely startled. 

“If the boy not come home I lose my 
wife sure,” continued Hom Hing with 
bitter sadness. 

“Tt’s not right,” cried the young man, 
indignantly. Then he made his proposi- 
tion. 

The Chinese father’s eyes brightened 
exceedingly. 

“Will I like you to go to Washington 
and make them give you the paper to re- 
store my son?’ cried he. ‘How can you 
ask when you know my heart’s desire?” 

“Then,” said the young fellow, “TI will 
start next week. I am anxious to see this 
thing thru if only for the sake of your 
wife’s peace of mind.” 

“T wil] call her. To hear what you 
think to do will make her glad,” said 
Hom Hing. 

He called a message to Lae Choo up- 
stairs thru a tube in the wall. 

In a few moments she appeared, list- 
less, wan and hollow-eyed ; but when her 
husband told her the young lawyer’s sug- 
gestion, she became as one electrified ; 
her form straightened, her eyes glist- 





ened; the color flushed to her cheeks. 
“Oh,” she cried, turning to James 
Clancy, ‘““You are a hundred man good!” 

The young man felt somewhat embar- 
rassed ; his eyes shifted a little under the 
intense gaze of the Chinese mother. 

“Well, we must get your boy for you,” 
he responded. “Of course”—turning tc 
Hom Hing—‘It will cost a little money. 
You can’t get fellows to hurry the Gov- 
ernment for you without gold in your 
pocket.” 

Hom Hing stared blankly for a mo- 
ment. Then: “How much do you want, 
Mr. Clancy?” he asked quietly. 

“Well, I will need at least five hundred 
to start with.” 

Hom Hing cleared his throat. 

“1 think I told to you the time I last 
paid you for writing letters for me and 
seeing the custom boss here that nearly 
all I had was gone!” 

“Oh, well then, we won’t talk about it, 
old fellow. It won’t harm the boy to 
stay where he is, and your wife may get 
over it all right.” 

“What that you say?” quavered ‘Lae 
Choo. 

James Clancy looked out of the win- 
dow. 

“He says,” explained Hom Hing in 
English, “that to get our boy we have 
to have much money.” 

“Money! Oh, yes.” 

Lae Choo nodded her head. 

“I have not got the money to give 
him.” . 

For a moment Lae Choo gazed won- 
deringly from one face to the other, then 
comprehension dawning upon her; with 
swift anger, pointing to the lawyer, she 
cried: “You not one hundred man good; 
you just common white man.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned James Clancy, 
bowing and smiling ironically. 

Hom Hing pushed his wife behind him 
and addressed the lawyer again: “I 
might try,” said he, “to raise something ; 
but five hundred—it is not possible.” 

“What about four ?” 

“T tell you I have next to nothing left 
and my friends are not rich.” 

“Very well!” 

The lawyer moved leisurely toward 
the door, pausing on its threshold to light 
a cigarette. 

“Stop, white man; white man, stop!” 
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Lae Choo, panting and terrified, had 
started forward and now stood beside 
him, clutching his sleeve excitedly. 

“You say you can go to get paper to 
bring my Little One to me if Hom Hing 
give you five hundred dollars?” 

The lawyer nodded carelessly ; his eyes 
were intent upon the cigarette which 
would not take the fire from the match. 

“Then you ’go get paper. If Hom 
Hing not can give you five hundred dol- 
lars—I give you perhaps what more that 
much,” 

She slipped a heavy gold bracelet from 
her wrist and held it out to the man. 
Mechanically he took it. 

“I go get more!” 

She scurried away, disappearing be- 
hind the door thru which she had come. 

“Oh, look here, I can’t accept this,” 
said James Clancy, walking back to Hom 
Hing and laying down the bracelet be- 
fore him. 

“Tt’s ail right,” said Hom Hing, ser- 
iously, “pure China gold. My wife’s par- 
ent give it to her when we married.” 

“But I can’t take it anyway,” protested 
the young man. 

“It is all same as money. And you 
want money to go to Washington,” re- 
plied Hom Hing in a matter of fact man- 
ner. 

“See, my jade earrings—my gold but- 
tons—my hair pins—my comb of pearl 
and my rings—one, two, three, four, five 
rings; very good—very good—all same 
much money. I give them all to you: 
You take and bring me paper for my Lit- 
tle One.” 

Lae Choo piled up her jewels before 
the lawyer. 

Hom Hing laid a restraining hand 
upon her shoulder. “Not all, my wife,” 
he said in Chinese. He selected a ring— 
his gift to Lae Choo when she dreamed 
of the tree with the red flower. The rest 
of the jewels he pushed toward the white 
man. 

“Take them and sell them,” said he. 
“They will pay your fare to Washington 
and bring you back with the paper.” 

For one moment James Clancy hesi- 
tated. He was not a sentimental man; 
but sometiting within him arose against 
accepting such payment for his services. 
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“They are good, good,” pleadingly as- 
serted Lae Choo, seeing his hesitation. 
Whereupon he seized the jewels, thrust - 
them into his coat pocket: and walked 
rapidly away from the store. 
I 


Lae Choo followed after the mission- 
ary woman thru the mission nursery 
school. Her heart was beating so high 
with happiness that she could scarcely 
breathe. The paper had come at last— 
the precious paper which gave Hom 
Hing and his wife the right to the pos- 
session of their own child. It was ten 
months now since he had been taken 
from them—ten months since the sun had 
ceased to shine for Lae Choo. 

The room was filled with children— 
most of them wee tots, but none so wee 
as her own. The mission woman talked 
as she walked. She told Lae Choo that 
little Kim, as he had been named by the 
school, was the pet of the place, and that 
his little tricks and ways amused and de- 
lighted every one. He had been rather 
difficult to manage at first and had cried 
much for his mother; “but children so 
soon forget, and after a month he seemed 
quite at home, and played around as 
bright and happy as a bird.” 

“Yes,” responded Lae Choo, 
yes, yes!” 

But she did not hear what was said to 
her. She was walking in a maze of an- 
ticipatory joy. 

“Wait here, please,” said the mission 
woman, placing Lae Choo in a chair; 
“the very youngest ones are having their 
breakfast.” 

She withdrew for a moment—it 
seemed like an hour to the mother—then 
she reappeared leading by the hand a lit- 
tle boy dressed in blue cotton overalls 
and white soled shoes. The little boy’s 
face was round and dimpled and his eyes 
were very bright. 

“Little One, ah, my Little One!” cried 
Lae Choo. 

She fell on her knees and stretched her 
hungry arms toward her son. 

But the Little One shrunk from her 
and tried to hide himself in the folds of 
the white woman’s skirt. 

“Go ’way, go ’way!” he bade his mother, 


“Oh, 
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Some Lessons of the Recent War 
Game 


BY EDWIN EMERSON 


(Mr. Emerson was a member of Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, took part in the Colombian-Venezuelan War in 1901 as Venezuelan colopel of vol- 
unteers and was decorated by President Castro with the Order of Bolivar for gallantry in 


action. 
written much on military affairs. 


He was also war correspondent in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese War, and has 
He was a faithful follower of the fortunes of war last 


week during the time that tried men’s souls in the siege of Boston.—Eprror.] 


HAT was an unfortunate compari- 

i son invited by General Leonard 
Wood when he likened the recent 

war game near Boston to a possible in- 
vasion of American soil by a German 
army. Such comparisons of the fighting 


on a far larger scale ever since the 
Franco-Prussian War thirty-eight years 
ago. 

If there was one thing that was shown 
more clearly than anything else during 
our recent army maneuvers it was that 
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REGIMENT ASSEMBLING FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS WAR GAME. 


forces of two friendly nations are always 
odious. In this instance the comparison 
was quite idle in view of the fact that 
most of the troops engaged in the war 
game were National Guardsmen unac- 
customed to field operations ; whereas all 
German forces under arms are part of a 
huge conscript army which has been sea- 
soned by regular annual field maneuvers 





a foreign army of invaders, particularly 
a German column, would have done 
things differently and without stronger 
resistance would have struck Boston 
sooner. For one thing they would have 
landed their forces nearer to their ob- 
jective point; they would have had more 
cavalry and field artillery at their dis- 
posal ; all the invading forces would have 
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marched harder and further, particularly 
on the two first days of the campaign 
when the weather was fair, the roads in 
good condition and unobstructed for a 
considerable distance by the defending 
forces. On these two days the main col- 
umn of General Bliss’s invading Red 
Army only covered a few miles, held up 
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marches, all-day marches, large flanking 
movements or with any of those logical 
developments of far-extended military 
forces which require more time for their 
successful accomplishment. 

None of these conditions would have 
applied to real war. It is fair to assume, 
therefore, that any. invading force of 
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SEVENTH REGIMENT OF NEW YORK ESTABLISHING CAMP. 


apparently by delays in the arrival of 
transports and in the unpacking of sup- 
plies, which recalled some of our army 
experiences during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Then, when the Red Army 
was at last ready to strike, came a deluge 
of rain, lasting two days and two nights, 
which softened all the roads, soaked the 
men and their supplies and made every- 
thing more difficult and slower. 
Everything was further retarded by 
one half owing to the time limit fixt by 
the umpires in the war game which 
stopped all hostile operations or strategic 
marches at one o’clock sharp on each 
day, while it was forbidden to make up 
for this shortening in time by starting 
any hostile operations before five each 
morning. This did away with any night 


equal strength would have got twice or 
three times as far within the same six 
days, unless they had suffered a far more 
decisive check by the defenders than that 
inflicted by the Massachusetts militiamen 
on the Red Army. 

During these New England maneuvers 
the farthest distances covered by single 
marches did not exceed fifteen or sixteen 
miles. During our Civil War, it will be 
recalled, there were frequent forced 
marches by night and in rainy weather 
over worse roads, covering forty miles. 
During the recent wars, excepting only 
the Cuban campaign, similarly long dis- 
tances have been covered. Yet, during 
these recent maneuvers, there was much 
complaint of men getting footsore and 
unable to follow their commands. This 
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merely proves that they were not sea- 
soned soldiers, as was to be expected in- 
deed from city-bred men who had only 
just left their comfortable homes. 

To understand the lessons of this war 
game aright it is necessary to have a full 
understanding of what was the problem 
involved and what were the forces en- 
gaged on either side. Roughly speak- 
ing, each of the opposing armies num- 
bered about 10,000 men. On the defend- 
ing side they were all militiamen from 
Massachusetts, aided in small part by 
some of the regular Coast Artillery. 
This force was wofully deficient in cav- 
alry, and also in field artillery ; but on the 
other hand they had the advantage of 
operating in their own country, among 
country folk who sympathized with them 
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There were also the full newspaper re- 
ports scattered broadcast among the 
troops by press automobiles. Speaking 
of automobiles, the Blue Army also had 
the, advantage of a small battery of ma- 
chine guns mounted on auto trucks, 
screened with green branches, which 
proved a formidable weapon in outlying ~ 
points and for the defense of columns of 
infantry and cavalry retiring along the 
roads in compact order. 

On the other side, with the Red Army, 
there were some of the crack commands 
of the New York Militia—acknowledged 
to be the best in the National Guard— 
such as the Seventh Infantry, Squadron 
A, the First Battery Battalion of Field 
Artillery, and the Twenty-second Engin- 
eers, besides other regiments and forces 














MOVING CAMP. 
One of the problems of the war game. 


and gave them information at every 


point which was more accurate than 
could have been possible in war time by 
the untrammeled movements of civilians 
and newspaper reporters between the 
lines ; by the fact that the telephone wires 
were all in good working order; and by 
the unprecedented use of automobiles 
running back and forth between the lines. 


from Connecticut, New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia, aided by several 
troops of the regular cavalrymen from 
the Tenth Colored Regiment, now sta- 
tioned in New England. 

The country over which this mimic 
war was fought was level—too level, in 
fact, for good artillery ranges—but it 
was so interspersed with lakes and ponds 
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and swamps as to render the military 
terrain fairly difficult and confusing, but 
for the serviceable military maps fur- 
nished by the War Department. 

As is apt to be the case in maneuvers, 
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were held up unduly, resulting in consid- 
erable suffering for men and beasts. One 
battery with which I rode during the 
maneuvers, for instance, found itself 
without water for the greater part of two 

















THE AUTOMOBILE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 
A part of the equipment of the army of invasion, Massachusetts war game. 


the opposing forces, thanks to the blank 
cartridges used by their firing lines, came 
ludicrously close together—near enough 
to come to blows in some instances—and 
the defenders, tho frequently outnum- 
bered and outflanked, showed a disposi- 
tion to stand their ground far longer than 
would have been possible in actual war- 
fare, yielding only after vociferous 
squabbles among the umpires on both 
sides; most of whom were regular army 
officers. This condition of affairs made 
for further delays. While the umpires 
were arguing between the two firing lines 
as to who should be declared “dead” and 
who “taken,” the advance of whole col- 
umns would be held up and the support- 
ing columns in the rear squatted idly on 
the ground, wondering what was doing 
at the front. This again obstructed the 
roads in the rear so that the supply 
wagons carrying food, forage and water 


days and a night, during the very time 
when the work was heaviest, causing un- 
due hardship to their city horses, accus- 
tomed to being watered at regular hours 
twice or three times a day. 

On the whole, tho, there was little 
complaint on the part of the men who 
were thus roughing it. Personally, 1 
thought it unnecessary to let the troops 
engage in their first battle, which proved 
to be the biggest and most important en- 
gagement, after a night of heavy rain and 
at a time when the rain was still falling 
in torrents. Even the most seasoned 
soldiers do not relish sleeping out in the 
wet or flopping down on their stomachs 
in marshes and puddles when the bugle 
calls for skirmishing order. During my 
own campaigning days in Cuba, in Man- 
churia and South America, I can recall 
very few instances when military com- 
manders went out of their way to seek 
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battle under such unpropitious weather. 

Even the great Napoleon stayed the Bat- 

tle of Waterloo until the sun had come 

out and dried the soaked field over which 

he purposed to move his cavalry and 
ns. 

It was also Napoleon who said that: 
“Wars are won by the legs.” This re- 
cent “war” was certainly not won by the 
legs. At the time when the Red troops 
had just disembarked and lay waiting 
under arms for many tedious hours in 
the town of New Bedford, from the out- 
skirts of which they did not succeed in 
emerging that first day, I could not help 
recalling how different were the experi- 
ences of Leonard Wood, the Chief Um- 
pire, ten years ago, during those first 
days of the Cuban campaign, when his 
command, having debarked within a few 
hours, were immediately marched into 
the enemy’s country, where we fought 
and won the first battle in the land cam- 
paign only a few hours afterward. 

The long delay at New Bedford was 
caused in large measure, so it was ex- 
plained, by the belated arrival of some 
of the transports. Some of the com- 
mands, instead of being preserved as 
units, were moved in separate transports 
The field artillery battalion with which 
I traveled, for instance, had its officers 
and men on one ship, while their horses, 
guns, caissons and battery wagons, with 
but a small detail of men to handle them, 
traveled on another ship. Worse than 
this was the manner in which the inde- 
pendent cavalry was moved. Major 
Bridgman, who commanded this column, 
confest to me that he had been ordered to 
ship his officers and men in one ship, his 
horses in another, and their equipments in 
athird. This is contrary to all good mili- 
tary usage, for very obvious reasons. 
Had any one of these three ships run on 
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a sandbar or fallen under some other 
mishap of war, all the cavalry and artil- 
lery of the Red Army would have been 
rendered useless, and General Bliss 
would have found his invading column 
crippled at its most effective point for 
purposes of initiative from the very out- 
set. 

Later, when the troops were shipped 
home, the same blunders were repeated. 
Again the units were separated. Again 
there were unnecessary- delays. Again 
the troops were routed out at daybreak 


. to march a few miles, after which they 


lay under arms idly waiting many tedious 
hours for ships and trains that were not 
ready. The artillery battalion, with 
which I rode, at the end of hostilities 
close to Boston were not marched 
straight to Boston to embark there for 
home, as would have been the easiest 
way, but were ordered instead to march 
to a railroad station nearlv as far as Bos- 
ton, where they-entrained for Fall River, 
where the transports lay. This meant 
the double work of entraining, detrain- 
ing, embarking and debarking all these 
horses, field pieces, caissons, wagons and 
men—the hardest work in the artillery 
service—and wholly unnecessary. 

Yet, all this transportation of the 
troops and their supplies, with all the 
problems connected with their shipments, 
was managed by the regular army offi- 
cers. 

Can it be that our War Department 
and regular military establishment has 
not derived more benefit from the lessons 
afforded by our long military occupation 
of the Philippines? Is our War Depart- 
ment like those Bourbons of whom Na- 
poleon said so scornfully: “They have 
forgotten nothing, true; but they have 
also learned nothing.” 


New York Ciry. 
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HESE articles, being 
concerned only with 
the present and fu- 
ture of the greater 
American universities, 
contain as few refer- 
ences to the past as 
possible. In this in- 
stance, however, _ it 
seems desirable to go back a bit and men- 
tion an event that had a decisive influence 
on higher education in this country. I 
refer to the Glacial Epoch. The great ice 
sheets which covered the northeastern 
portion of the United States modified the 
configuration and composition of the land 
and so in a measure determined, not 
merely what crops should be grown and 
what industries should thrive, but even 
such remote and refined things as what 
studies should be pursued and what 
books read and written. Inside the gla- 
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cial boundary the average thickness of 
the subsoil is about a hundred feet. Out- 
side it is about five feet." This means 
that agriculture in the one case has a 
reserve fund of twenty times the other. 
The importance and far-reaching influ- 
ence of this factor on our civilization 
may be seen by a glance thru the Statis- 
tical Atlas of the United States, published 
in the census report, and a comparison 
with a geological chart of the Pleistocene 
Period. On many of the maps, such as 
those giving the density of population, 
especially white and foreign-born, the 
number of cities supported, the value of 
land and its produce, the value of manu 

factured products, and the degree of lit-’ 
eracy, the glaciated area is clearly indi- 
cated. In Europe similar effects are 
shown in various ways. For example, 
the rising flood of the Protestant Ref- 


1Chamberlin & Salisbury’s Geology, III, 539. 
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ormation was checked at the terminal 
moraine. 

The glaciated area of the United 
States, which is, roughly, New England, 
New York, the northern part of Pennsyl- 
vania and the region embraced by the 
arms of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, 
contains most of the important universi- 
ties of the United States. About three- 
fourths of the college students are com- 
prised within this district, which is less 
than a fourth of the total area of the 
United States. Of the institutions ac- 
cepted by the Carnegie Foundation 87 
per cent. are in the glaciated region. Of 
the 3,471 Ph.D. degrees granted during 
the. period 1898-1909, 79 per cent. 
were from glaciated universities, 85 per 
cent., if we exclude Johns Hopkins. 

In the production of men of genius the 
glaciated area shows the same superior- 
ity over the rest of the country as in the 
production of wheat. Seventy-six per 
cent. of those in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University, 89 per cent. of 
Professor Cattell’s one thousand eminent 
men of science, 66 per cent. of his emi- 
nent Americans in general,’ 70 per cent. 
of the names selected for the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, 85 per cent. 
of the members of the National Academy 
of Science come from the glaciated area. 
These figures have no definite. value. 
They are merely rough calculations from 
such data as | have at hand, but they are 
sufficient to illustrate the point. A seri- 
ous study of the question—which some 
aspirant for the doctorate in sociology 
might well undertake—would have to 
take into consideration the many other 
controlling factors, both human and 
geological, such as heredity, legislation, 
climate, the location of cities on alluvial 
deposits and the varied effects of glacia- 
tion on soil formation. 

I introduce it here merely to call atten. 
tion to the exceptional position of the 
University of Illinois, which must pro- 
vide for the needs of both a glaciated and 
a non-glaciated population. The State. 
was plowed over for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years by the two great ice sheets 
originating respectively in Labrador and 
to the west of Hudson Bay, 1,500 miles 
away. The lines of their ebb and flow 





*Science, November, 1906, and August 13, 1908. 
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can be traced on demographic charts as 
well by the dikes and mounds they left 
as ripple marks on the land. Here the~ 
glaciation reached a more southerly point 
than anywhere else in America, extend- 
ing almost to the southern boundary of 
the State, and leaving only a few coun- 
ties in the tip untouched. This driftless 
area is commonly called “Egypt” by 
those who live elsewhere, tho the term is 
sometimes used to include the whole re- 
gion below the southern line of the sec- 
ond great ice invasion of 20,000 to 60,- 
000 years ago, which was more import- 
ant in its effects on Illinoisian history. 

The terminal moraine of this loops 
around the University of Illinois about 
forty miles to the southward. Land just 
inside of it sells for three times as much 
as land outside,’ and I presume it would 
be possible for a professor in the Uni- 
versity to pick out the glaciated from the 
non - glaciated examination papers. I 
did not have an opportunity, however, of 
putting this to an experimental test. 

But whatever the validity of these 
speculations, for which the University of 
Illinois is in nowise responsible, the pol- 
icy of the University is dictated by its 
position. The aim of our legislation is 
to promote uniformity. All of the States 
receive the same educational subsidies 
from the Federal Government, altho one 
State may do a thousand times as much 
good with the money as some other. In- 
side a State the school authorities do 
their best to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. This is especially the function 
of a State university as the-head of 
the public school system. Degrees of 
latitude make a greater difference in the 
character of the people than do degrees 
of longitude. The University of Illinois 
has a north and south range equal to that 
between Boston and Richmond or Leip- 
zig and Venice. It must keep in touch 
with both Chicago and “Egypt,” and 
render equal service to its two masters. 
Altho the researches of Galton and oth- 
ers have shown that the production of 
genius is no miracle, but is subject to the 
same laws of heredity and environment 
as anything else, this should not lead to 





*For further examples on the effects of glaciation 
on the character of Illinois and its people see “A 
Case of Geographic Influence on Human Affairs,” 
by G. D. Hubbard, of Cornell, in the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society, XXXVI, 145. 
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a scientific fatalism. The greatest man 
of which Illinois can boast was the prod- 
uct of the driftless area. 

It is particularly appropriate and sig- 
nificant that an ox yoke hewn by young 
Abe Lincoln occupies the place of honor 
in the ornate library of the University 
of Illinois. It is especially the aim of a 
State university to reach and help such 
boys as he, and I am not so pessimistic 
about our educational methods as to 
think that a college course would have 
hurt him. But to discover the excep- 
tional man and fit him for -his peculiar 
sphere, to pick out a farmer boy and 
make a lawyer and President of him, 
is only part of the purpose of a State 
university. That is something that the 
universities have always done in some 
degree. But a State university of the 
type of Illinois has a higher ambition, 
and has undertaken a more difficult task. 
It would not only raise the industrious, 
but would raise the industry. It would 
make more giants, but it also desires to 
elevate the race at once. Lincoln had to 
abandon the ox yoke in order to find a 
field for his powers, but the modern 
farmer boy may find it as fascinating to 
run a motor plow as a political machine. 

Many of the State universities, as I 
have said, were started as classical col- 
leges and were afterward induced to add 
industrial departments by the Morrill Act 
funds. In some cases this process was 
reversed and the agricultural colleges 
gradually introduced humanistic studies 
until they developed into well-rounded 
universities. The University of Illinois 
is the most conspicuous example of this, 
but New England is developing State 
universities by the same process, as is 
shown by Maine. In this way or some 
other all of the Eastern States will, in 
my opinion, ultimately acquire State uni- 
versities, for their endowed institutions, 
superior as they are in some respects to 
the State universities, do not take the 
place of them, any more than the exist- 
ence of good private schools can obviate 
the necessity of public schools. 

This development of the Morrill Act 
colleges was made possible because of 
one phrase in that remarkable docu- 
ment. It provides for the 


“endowment, support and maintenance of at 
least one college (in each State) where the 
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leading object shall be. without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches ot 
learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” 

This Act, signed by Abraham Lincoln 
in 1862, was first taken advantage of by 
the State from which he came, and in 
1868 the “Illinois Industrial University” 
opened its doors. The name was a com- 
promise ; so was its policy. The new in- 
stitution suited nobody. “The industrial 
classes,” for whom it was designed, con- 
demned it; the other colleges of thé 
State disliked it; the Legislature neg- 
lected it. 

In 1885 the word “Industrial” was 
dropped, partly because the -American 
conception of a “university” had by that 
time been expanded so that it was not 
necessarily exclusive of practical stud- 
ies, more because the term “industrial” 
had been contracted to mean “penal,” 
owing to the prevailing custom of those 
days of employing manual training for 
the reformation instead of the formation 
of character. In the early eighties the 
school superintendent of a neighboring 
county wrote asking if three unruly chil- 
dren of a widowed mother, the oldest 
thirteen years of age, could be provided 
for in the Illinois Industrial University. 
Graduates of the'institution, applying for 
employment, were liable to be asked: 
“What were you sent up for?” 

The University of Iilinois can, indeed, 
hardly be regarded as more than fifteen 
years old. It was not until about 1893 
that the State really began to take pride 
in it and to give it proper support. Be- 
sides receiving about that time larger ap- 
propriations from the State and Federal 
governments, its growth and ambition 
were stimulated by two events, the Co- 
lumbian Exposition and the founding of 
the University of Chicago. The effect 
of the latter was very much like the in- 
fluence of Leland Stanford on the Uni- 
versity of California. It might have 
been supposed that Illinois, since it had 
not hitherto manifested any ardent de- 
sire for advanced scholarship and re- 
search, would have had its needs suffi- 
ciently met by one first-class university. 
But there is a difference between the 
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East and the West in this respect. In 
the East the State authorities seem to 
say to themselves: “Here is something 
that is being done very well by private 


try. If Mr. Carnegie puts up a library 
building in one city, some other city will 
pay for one out of its own pocket. If 
Mr. Morgan should establish an art gal- 

















PRESIDENT EDMUND J. JAMES STANDING BESIDE AMBASSADOR JAMES 
BRYCE AT THE. TIME OF HIS INAUGURATION IN 1906. 


enterprise. There is no need for us to 
concern ourselves with it.” In the West 
they say: “Here is something that is be- 
ing done very well by private enterprise. 
Why can't we do as well?” The West- 
erner. is-always willing to match pennies 
with any multimillionaire in the coun- 


lery in Norman, Okla., to hold his Lon- 
don hoard, the next Legislature of Kan- 
sas would pass with a whoop a bill for a 
bigger art gallery on the campus at 
Lawrence. So it happened that when 
Mr. Rockefelier founded a university at 
Chicago, the State university was not 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY DEPART- 
MENTS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 1908. 


content to complement it by supplying 
the technological departments which it 
lacked, but aspired to rival it on its own 
field. When the University of Chicago 
opened, there were only nine graduate 
students in the University of Illinois. 
Now there are 233. The total number 
of students has increased in the same pe- 
riod from 518 to 4,400. Two years ago 
the Illinois Legislature appropriated 
$50,000, and this year $100,000, specifi- 
cally for graduate work in arts and sci- 
ence, the first time that any legislature 
has formally recognized this as an es- 
sential function of a State university. 
The total appropriation for the support 
of the University and its various lines of 
work made by the recent Legislature was 
$2,273,000 for the biennium. This is 
not unduly generous, considering the 
wealth of the State and the extent and 
character of the work done by the Uni- 
versity ; in fact, it is not so much as other 
States are doing. On the basis of actual 
valuation, the four States here consid- 
ered tax themselves for the support of 
their universities in the following ratio: 


SI coca «owns castes 22 cents on $1,000 
IID 5 se bintus cu oie maneree 19 cents on 1,000 
OS errr II cents on 1,000 
Ee are ee 7 cents on 1,000 


Scarcely less important than the for- 
mal recognition of the importance of 
graduate work by the Legislature is its 
approval of the payment of higher sal- 
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aries. I note the resolution in full as an 
interesting example of legislative rhet- 
oric and an illustration of the attitude 
taken by the people of a Western State 
toward their university: 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATURE IN RE SALARIES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Wuereas, It is the evident will of the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth that the University 
of Illinois shall be made so complete in its 
organization and equipment that no son or 
daughter of this State shall be obliged to seek 
in other States or other countries those ad- 
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vantages of higher education which are neces- 
sary to the greatest efficiency of social service 
either in public or private station; and 
Wuereas, The State of Illinois has imposed 
upon this institution, in its agricultural and 
engineering experiment stations and in its 
graduate school, the duty of carrying on ex- 
tensive and important investigations of vital 
interest to the agriculture, industry and edu- 
cation of the State, and the conduct of these 
investigations calls for the very highest ability 
and the most thorough training on the part of 
those entrusted with their supervision; and 
Wuereas, The great progress of this insti- 
tution in the last five years has attracted the 
attention of the whole country and made other 
institutions desirous of drawing away the 
members of the faculties in said university; 


and 

Wuereas, The present schedule of salaries 
is not sufficient to enable the institution to 
compete on equal grounds with other State 
and private universities in the United States; 
therefore, 

Be tt Resolved by the Senate, the House 
concurring, That it is the sense of this Gen- 
eral Assembly that the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois should adopt such meas- 
ures as will in their judgment attract to, and 
retain in, the service of the University and the 
State the best available ability of this and 
other countries. 

Those who know the natural aversion 
of the average legislature to paying any- 
body a high salary will appreciate the 
importance of this action. A former 
president of the University of Illinois 
was once before a committee of the Leg- 
islature begging for money and stand- 
ing a sharp cross-examination from the 
members. Finally one of them asked: 
“Don’t you think, professor, you are get- 
ting a bigger salary than you earn?” The 
president retorted: “I am getting $10,- 
000 a year and I am earning it right 
now.” 

The objection might be raised—in 
fact, the objection was raised in the As- 
sembly when the above resolution was 
pending—that this was a matter which 
should be left to the trustees, as they had 
ample authority to pay such salaries as 
they saw fit. This is true, and it is also 
true that the graduate school could have 
been in some way worked in without 
making it conspicuous by calling for a 
specific appropriation, as other State uni- 
versities have done. Most university 
presidents prefer to have as little legis- 
lative interference as possible. They 
would rather have a lump sum to spend 
as they please than have to explain 
things, not because they are doing any- 
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thing to be ashamed of, but because 
some of the work that they regard as of 
the highest importance is not appreciated 
or approved of by the general public. It 
is easier for a university to get an appro- 
priation for some popular form of public 
service and then use as much of it as pos- 
sible in support of some related form of 
pure scientific research. 

But it is evident that President James 
has adopted the opposite policy. He 
seeks rather than avoids legislative at- 
tention, and takes the people into his 
confidence when he does not have to. He 
is trying to educate the public to the ex- 
pressed approval of his ideal of a uni- 
versity, instead of being content with a 
tacit permission to do what he likes. In- 
stead of saying, or implying, to the legis- 
lators: “If you will give me this money 
now I won’t need to ask for so much 
again,” he openly announces that present 
appropriations mean larger ones in the 
future. The regents of the University 
of Minnesota did not permit the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school until they 
were assured that it would not cost any- 
thing. President James explains not 
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merely to the trustees, but to the Legis- 
lature and to the public, by means of a 
circular, that a graduate school is going 
to cost a great deal, that it is the most ex- 
pensive form of education, and that it 
applies directly to the fewest students, 


of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
These committees are designated by the 
law authorizing the investigation. For 
example, the bill appropriating. $15,000 
for experiments on improving farm 
crops contains the following clause: 
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but that it is an essential part of a true 
university. 

This is certainly a more frank and 
democratic policy. It will be interesting 
to watch whether in the long run it 
proves the more profitable to the Uni- 
versity. Of course it brings the Uni- 
versity into the field of political contro- 
versy and arouses a storm of incompe- 
tent comment that would drive an East- 
ern college president to retirement in 
disgust. One irate Chicagoian went so 
far as to say that it would be better for 
the State if the University were burned 
to the ground. But, on the whole, the 
University has gained in prestige thru 
this greater publicity. 

Another manifestation of the same 
policy of seeking codperation outside the 
University is the system of advisory com- 
mittees. These are appointed by the va- 
rious agricultural societies of the State 
to assist in directing the investigations 


Provided, That the work outlined in this sec- 
tion shall be carried out on lines to be agreed 
upon by the directors of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and an advisory committee 
of five, to be appointed as follows: Two by 
the Illinois Corn Growers’ Association, one by 
the Illinois Seed Corn Breeders’ Association, 
and one by the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and one by the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 

Other organizations codperating with 
the University in a similar way are the 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, the 
Farmers’ Institute, the State Horticul- 
tural Society, the State Dairymen’s 
Association, the Sugar Beet Growers’ 
Association, and the State Florists‘ As- 
sociation. Here, then, are the thirty-five 
prominent men of the State, not merely 
interested in the investigations of the sta- 
tion, but sharing the responsibility for 
them. That is, some of the organiza- 
tions that not many years ago were pass- 
ing resolutions denouncing the Univer- 
sity are now cooperating with it. Be- 
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sides the obvious advantage of securing 
a greater appreciation and support for 
the research work of the University, the 
plan is of material benefit to the work it- 
self. The criticisms and practical sug- 
gestions of the advisors, some of whom 
have been trained in scientific agricul- 
ture, tend to direct the investigations to- 
ward the problems of the greatest im- 
portance and to prevent them from be- 
coming “academic.” A piece of research 
in pure science may be legitimate if it 
has no possible practical application, but 
an investigation that purports to be prac- 


crease its oil content by one-third, which 
would add $2,500,000 to the value of the 
corn crop of the State for manufacturing 
purposes. The increase of the protein 
in corn by one-fifth, which has also been 
effected, would make Illinois corn worth 
$6,000,000 more a year for feeding pur- 
poses. 

But all States have agricultural ex- 
periment stations of some sort. More 
interest, therefore, attaches to the En- 
gineering Experiment Station, which is a 
peculiar feature of the University of II- 
linois. I called attention in a previous 
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tical and is not. has no reason for exist- 
ence. Too many of the bulletins of the 
various experiment stations are of this 
sort, having neither scientific nor prac- 
tical value. 

The Illinois Experiment Station is 
able to make its appeal to the people on 
the basis of definite and profitable re- 
sults which all understand. By selection 
of seed corn according to chemical com- 
position it has been found possible to in- 


article to the curious fact that whereas 
the Morrill Act put agriculture and the 
mechanic arts on an equal footing, their 
development in the universities has been 
very different. The agricultural depart- 
ments, having few students at first, went 
in for research and popularization. The 
mechanic arts or engineering depart- 
ments had enough to do taking care of 
undergraduates, and mostly confined 
themselves to that. The reason of this 
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was that there was a demand for college- 
trained men in the engineering profes- 
sion, but not in agriculture. Now, how- 
ever, there is in engineering a tendency 
toward expansion, both outward and up- 
ward, toward popular education and re- 
search. Wisconsin has led in the former, 
Illinois in the latter. 

Neither of these innovations has met 
with general approval and acceptance in 
other States. More than once I have 
been frankly told by the head of a col- 
lege of engineering that he did not be- 
lieve in either shop courses or research. 
But I fail to see why such work is not 
as legitimate and desirable as it is in ag- 
riculture, especially in Illinois, where the 
products of the manufactories are worth 
three times as much as the products of 
the farms. From 1860 to 1906 Illinois 
rose from the rank of the fifteenth State 
to that of the third in the value of its. 
manufactures, 

Why should it be thought less proper 
for the experts of the State to inform the 
people that one kind of coal gives twice 
as much heat per ton as another than to 
state that one breed of cattle gives twice 
as much butter per cow than another? 
If the university may test fertilizers why 
may it not test car brakes? 

To some people there seems a vital 
difference between the two cases, prob- 
ably due to a feeling that agricultural re- 
search is in aid of an industry highly in- 
dividualized and poorly capitalized, while 
the syndicated manufacturers are abun- 
dantly able to pay for any investigations 
they need in their business. The effect 
of applied science, however, is to oblit- 
erate this distinction. The dairy busi- 
ness, for example, as it becomes scien- 
tific, tends to come under codperative or 
corporate management, and, on the other 
hand, the publication of tests of mate- 
rials and processes tends to break a mo- 
nopoly based on private knowledge. 

The Engineering Experiment Station 
has ten research fellowships paying $500 
a year. It has issued thirty-five bulle- 
tins since its foundation five years ago, 
covering a wide range of practical prob- 
lems. The most timely and useful of 
these investigations is perhaps the testing 
of reinforced concrete. Here is a new 
material combining the solidity of 
stone with the strength of steel, revo- 


lutionizing our ideas of building and giv- 
ing rise—or at least it should give rise— 
to a new order of architecture. But con- 
crete is of uncertain temper. “When it’s 
good it’s very, very good, and when it’s 
bad it’s horrid.” The difficulty is that the 
bad looks just as safe and solid as the 
good. We must learn how much it will 
stand before we can trust it. That is 
why they are smashing down concrete 
columns a foot square and twenty-five 
feet high in the laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois: Great beams of it 
are pulled and twisted and bent and bro- 
ken. Another instrument of torture 
takes a beam and pushes down on it and 
then lets up suddenly, 1,500,000. times a 
day, keeping up this sort of nagging 
without any rest nights or Sundays until 
the beam gets all tired out and loses its 
nerve and goes to pieces. It seemed 
more cruel to me somehow than the vivi- 
section of dogs and guinea pigs. 

But we do not know enough yet even 
about such common material as struc- 
tural steel. A bridge was being con- 
structed across the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec, a longer span than had ever 
been attempted. When it was half done 
some of the rivets gave way and it fell 
of its own weight, killing seventy-four 
of the workmen. Just a mistake in the 
formula, that’s all. Now, after it has 
happened, the bridge commission has 
sent to this Laboratory of Applied Me- 
chanics of Illinois to have made a series 
of a hundred tests on riveted joints of 
nickel steel plates as a basis for the new 
plans. A force of 500,000 pounds will 
be employed in pulling some of the joints 
apart, and the slipping of the plates will 
be measured to a ten-thousandth of an 
inch. 

The students at the University of II- 
linois are not stationary engineers. They 
have a traveling laboratory, a dynamom- 
eter car, and when the B. & O. 
wants a tonnage test made or the New 
York Central proposes to electrify its 
metropolitan terminals, they go and do 
the work. I was given an opportunity 
to make a trip on the car myself. The 
car is owned jointly by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the University, and looks , like 
an ordinary caboose on the outside. In 
the interior of the car is the automatic 
recording apparatus, A big roll of pa- 
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per passes thru it as thru a newspaper 
printing press, and on top of it 
half a dozen pens are tracing lines 
in red ink and making jogs in 
them occasionally, whenever there is 
anything worth mentioning. The time, 
the distance, the pull on the draw- 
bar, the horse power and the velocity 
and direction of the wind are all record- 
ed on the sheet. By looking at it one 
can tell just what the locomotive en- 
gineer is doing, when he opens the throt- 


branch range from the technical to the 
administrative side of the railroad busi- 
ness, from the making of engineers to 
the making of financiers. Whether the 
latter includes a course in political econ- 
omy on the art of getting a franchise 
thru the Legislature cheaply I did not as- 
certain. 

There is no school of mines in Illinois 
as there is in California, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and as a separate institution 
in Michigan; but one is to be developed 
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tle, when he puts on the brakes, when he 
increases the draft, and when he swears 
at the fireman. This last point I did not 
get from Professor Goss. One of the 
boys on the car told me. 

They have another dynamometer car, 
of 200 horse power, fitted up with ap- 
paratus for electrical as well as traction 
measurements, and used in testing the ef- 
ficiency of trolley-road operations. Rail- 
roading is, in fact, a specialty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as is natural in the 
State holding the first rank in aggregate 
mileage. The five courses given in this 





soon, and this year a Mine Explosion 
and Rescue Station has been established 
at the University by the National and 
State Geological Surveys, in connection 
with which training in the use of safety 
devices and methods of rescue will be 
given. 

The State Natural History Survey 
was one of the oldest of the auxiliary 
scientific bureaus, beginning its work 
thirty-three years ago and being annexed 
to the University in 1885. A volume with 
forty-one color plates on the fishes of II- 
linois based on the examination of 200,- 











000 specimens has just been completed. 
The State entomologist has also his 
headquarters in the University and con- 
tributes to its collections. 

One of the biggest and busiest build- 
ings on the campus is that devoted to 
chemistry. Here, since Professor W. A. 
Noyes came from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, is edited the Journal and the Chem- 
ical Abstracts of the American Chemical 
Society, and research work in the pure 
and applied science is active. Last Jan- 
uary sixty-three distinct pieces of inves- 
tigation were in progress in this depart- 
ment. Here the State Geological Sur- 
vey and the State Water Survey carry 
on their routine and research work, and 
here is the headquarters of extensive nu- 
trition experiments on man and beast. 
Professor Grindley has a “poison squad” 
much more perseverant than Dr. Wiley’s 
at Washington and likely to get more 
reliable results. For a year they have 
been eating meat containing or not con- 
taining saltpeter to discover whether this 
time-honored chemical preservative is in- 
jurious. 

As is appropriate in a State having a 
large German population, special atten- 
tion is given to the Germanic languages. 
The only periodical of research, except 
the bulletins mentioned published by the 
University, is the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, now in its eighth 
volume. This department has just been 
enriched by the acquisition of the library 
of the late Professor Heyne of Géttin- 
gen, 5,200 volumes on German literature 
and philology. Here may also be men- 
tioned the active part taken by Univer- 
sity professors in the collection and pub- 
lication of documents relating to the 
French period in the history of Illinois. 

The library has been a weak point in 
the University of Illinois, as it has only 
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a little over 100,000 volumes, fewer than 
any other of the fourteen great universi- 
ties. But Dean Kinley, the head of the 
new graduate school, is making a special 
effort to bring it up to the new require- 
ments. About $50,000 was spent last 
year in the purchase of books, more, I 
think, than any other university has ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

I have given an unusual amount of 
space to the graduate work of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois because this is just 
now its most interesting line of develop- 
ment, altho by this disproportionate at- 
tention I have done an injustice to the 
other universities where research is an 
old story. It must be understood, 
therefore, that Illinois is still, as it has 
always been, essentially an undergradu- 
ate institution. When these fourteen 
universities are arranged according to 
the number of doctorates they have con- 
ferred, its rank is fourteenth. The Car- 
negie Foundation, which has come to be 
the arbiter of destinies, has refused to 
admit Illinois to its privileges, while ac- 
cepting Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. President Pritchett mentions 
two departments as the chief reasons for 
the refusal; these are the academy and 
the medical school. 

All of the State universities have in 
their early days been obliged to keep up 
preparatory or sub-Freshman_ depart- 
ments, but they have usually been 
dropped before the university reached 
the age of Illinois. It is indeed anomai- 
ous that high-school pupils should be 
working under the same faculty and in 
the same building as graduate students. 
But whether the University professors 
should ruthlessly amputate this vestigial 
organ in order to improve their own 
financial prospects is a difficult question. 
A State university is obliged to keep in 
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touch with all parts of its territory. Its 
attitude is very different from that of a 
private university. One aims to be in- 
clusive and the other to be exclusive. 
p - The private university is always saying 
to itself: “How high can we raise our 
standards of admission without losing 
students?” The State university says: 
> “How low can we place our standards of 
admission without losing prestige?” Pres- 
ident Hadley states that the primary ob- 
ject of a university is to maintain high 
standards of scholarship and that a uni- 
versity which fails in this is not worthy 
of the name.“ A State university does 
not care so much for the maintenance of 
standards as for the opportunity of pub- 
lic service, and it is not worthy of the 
name of State university if it is not will- 
ing to risk its reputation to save some 
young man or woman in a backwoods 
county from an illiterate life. It is this 
feeling more than low educational ideals 
or the desire for numbers that makes the 
State universities sometimes more easy 
of entrance than seems proper to East- 
erners. 

As I have suggested, Illinois is very 
unevenly developed educationally. It 
has some of the best secondary schools 
in the country and some very poor ones. 
Only about two-thirds of the high 
schools are capable of preparing for the 
Freshman class of the University.” Ten 
per cent. of them give no foreign lan- 
guage and 65 per cent. of them none but 
Lzetin. The University of Illinois stipu- 


*“A university has two distinct objects in view. Its 
primary object is to establish and maintain high 
standards of scientific investigation, general culture 
and professional training. Its secondary object is to 
teach as many students as possible in the different 
lines with which it concerns itself. The two things 
cannot well be separated. Unless the matter of stand- 
ards is held in the foreground, a place does not de- 
serve the name of a university.” resident’s Report, 
Yale University, 1907. 

5“A Statistical Study of Illinois High Schools,” by 
F. G. Bonser, University Studies, May, 1902. 
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lates fifteen units for admission, while 
the University of Wisconsin requires 
only fourteen, but there is this differ- 
ence, that the requirement is rather strict- 
ly adhered to in Wisconsin, while in II- 
linois students may be admitted with thir- 
teen units on condition of making up the 
deficiency in the academy within a speci- 
fied time. Less than Io per cent., how- 
ever, enter in this way. President James, 
in outlining his policy on his inaugura- 
tion in 1905, stated his belief that the 
Freshman and Sophomore work should 
not be done at Urbana, but in fifty or 
more institutions scattered over the State, 
the same idea as President Jordan has. 
The University, he said, “must be lopped 
off at the bottom and expand at the top.” 
He is succeeding in the second part of 
his program, but has made no progress 
in the first. Yet this must be done in 
some way before many years. It has 
been proposed to convert the academy 
into a model school for the department 
of education. This might be done, but 
the model school needed by that depart- 
ment as its laboratory for practice and 
experimentation is a very different thing. 
It needs a well-equipped building, with 
all grades from the kindergarten up, not 
a few basement rooms full of backward 
Freshmen hurrying to catch up with their 


- class. 


In regard to the medical instruction 
the University of Illinois is also in an 
embarrassing position. Being precluded 
by its location in a small town from es- 
tablishing a complete course, it has’ 
adopted schools of medicine, pharmacy 
and dentistry in Chicago. The College 
of Physicians and Surgeons is no great 
honor to the University, and the connec- 
tion is purely nominal. The University 
gives to the medical school its name, and 
the medical school gives to the Univer- 
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sity its roll of students. The graduates 
and advanced students of the Univer- 
sity when they leave Urbana do not 
usually go there for their medical work. 
They prefer Rush, which belongs to the 
University of Chicago, just as the Yale 
graduates are apt to go to Columbia or 
Johns Hopkins rather than to the Yale 
medical. Probably the best thing that 
can be done under the circumstances is 
to develop at Urbana strong courses in 
such medical and premedical work as 
can be done away from a large city. It 
is questionable whether a complete med- 
icai school of high grade could nowa- 
days be built up in a small place, as was 
done in Michigan. 

The situation of the University of II- 
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due to arrive about 1960, and the center 
of manufactures is coming along in the 
same direction by slow freight. 
Comparatively few people in the East 
know in what town the University of II- 
linois is located. Neither do the people 
who live there. Ask one man on the 
street and he will tell you “Urbana.” 
Ask the next and he will tell you 
“Champaign.” It depends on which side 
of an imaginary line he happens to re- 
side. This line runs along one edge of 
the campus, placing the University tech- 
nically inside the corporate limits of Ur- 
bana, but that does not make any differ- 
ence in the eyes of the Champaigners. 
The University is between the towns, as 
the University of Minnesota is between 
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linois accounts for many of its peculiari- 
ties. The stranger is apt to think it an 
out-of-way place, but when he gets there 
he learns that it is really in the middle of 
things. The center of population of the 
United States is headed that way and 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, but the small- 
er the cities the sharper the rivalry. Ur- 
bana is the old county seat. Champaign 
is a newer “spite town,” built by the rail- 
road, the larger and more businesslike of 
the two. Their commercial centers are 
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only about two miles apart and they run 
together, indistinguishably to a stranger, 
making a community of about 20,000 
people, not counting the students. But 
the question of which name shall appear 
on the letterheads of the University has 
been the subject of bitter controversy. 
It is unfortunate that one of the great 
universities of America should have its 
educational policy affected by personali- 
ties resulting from local squabbles over 
postal facilities, patronage, politics, shop- 
ping, residence and street-car lines. This 
parochial atmosphere infects the campus, 
and slight differences of opinion and 
mode of life assume an exaggerated im- 
portance and become aggravated into an- 
tagonisms. It is a common fault of col- 
lege communities, especially in smail 
towns. They are nearly as bad as fron- 
tier army posts in this respect. As soon 
as the University of Illinois grows up to 
its size this phase of its life will disap- 
pear. 

I do not mean to imply that individual 
liberty of thought and action in the Uni- 
versity is improperly restricted by au- 
thority or public opinion. The contro- 
versy arising out of the Kemp case was 
at its height at the time of my visit, and 
I took some pains to hear both sides of it, 
but it did not seem to me that the ques- 
tion of academic freedom was involved.” 
Dr. George T. Kemp, professor of physi- 
ology, found himself a persona non grata 
to the administration, and resigned in in- 
dignation, charging the president with 
duplicity and unfairness. I did not find 
any sufficient evidence in support of 
these charges, and, on the other hand, 
there were no serious accusations 
brought against Dr. Kemp. It seemed to 
be an affair of personalities, rather than 
principles. The question of whether Dr. 
Kemp’s scholarship was sufficiently ap- 
preciated need not concern us here, and 
the further question of whether Presi- 
dent James has exceeded the proper lim- 
its of presidential power cannot be de- 
cided, because there is no agreement as 
to where these limits are. It will ulti- 
mately be settled, not by discussion, but 
by its results. Our natural predilections 
are, of course, for the democratic form 





*For fuller particulars of the case see Science, : 


October 9, 1908; The University of Illinois Press 


Bulletin, December 16; Tue INDEPENDENT, December 
31, and local papers ad lib. 
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of government, but our convictions are 
somewhat shaken by the observation that 
universities appear to have made most 
progress under presidents who were in- 
clined to be autocratic.’ 
The question of whether a university 
should be located in a large city or in a 
small one must also be worked out by ex- 
periment. The University of [Illinois 
bears about the same relation to Chicago 
and the University of Chicago as Stan- 
ford does to San Francisco and the Uni- 
versity of California and as Princeton 
does to New York City and Columbia. 
There is a certain similarity in charac- 
ter between the three resulting from 
their country environment. But the first 
impression is different, because Prince- 
ton and Stanford are distinguished 
among American universities by the 
beauty and harmony of their architec- 
tural design, while in the University of 
Illinois no design is apparent and not 
much beauty. The buildings with few 
exceptions, are frankly utilitarian in 
style, but good in their way, getting the 
greatest possible room for the least 
amount of money, better than some of 
the more pretentious buildings of the 
University of Minnesota. One good 
thing about them, they are mostly de- 
signed by university men. It makes a 
very bad impression to find that many of 
our universities have not sufficient confi- 
dence in their own architects to employ 
them on their own buildings. The ex- 
perience of the University of Illinois 
with Eastern architects is not encourag- 
ing. The new auditorium is admirably 
contrived for seeing and emptying, but 
not for hearing. The hearing is too 
good. It echoes like the baptistery at 
Pisa. A solo is spontaneously multiplied 
into a chorus, and a speaker gets as 
many replies as if he were addressing a 
mass meeting in England. 1 am sure 
that the professor of physics knows 
enough about acoustics not to have made 
such a blunder as this. The woman’s 
building, by McKim, Mead & White, tho 
generally admired, is, to my mind, not al- 
together successful. The Georgian style 
has no.especial appropriateness to the II- 





I may mention here that one of the ablest argu- 
ments have seen against an autocratic régime is 
the address of Dean Davenport, director of the TIlIli- 
nois Experiment Station, on the occasion of Presi- 
dent James’s inauguration. Univ. of Ill. Bull., Vol. 
3, No. 8, Pt. 1. 
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linois prairie, and in its arrangement it is 
not so well adapted to its purpose as the 
corresponding buildings of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

On the whole, I think, the University 
of Illinois would do well to work out its 
own architecture. The variety in the 
color of the existing buildings gives a 
striking demonstration of the wealth of 
Illinois in brick clays of different kinds. 
Then there is a department of ceramics, 
one of the few schools of its kind in the 
United States, offering three distinct 
four-year ‘courses.. This department 
seems to keep itself rather too much 
aloof from the rest of the University. It 
appears to me that it might codperate 
with the artists and craftsmen on the one 
hand and with the structural and con- 
crete engineers on the other in the de- 
velopment of some autochthonous art in- 
dustries. I was much interested in the 
attempts at new forms of mural decora- 
tion in mosaic, not entirely successful yet 
from an artistic point of view, but indi- 
cating a commendable spirit of enter- 
prise and self-confidence. 

Enterprise and_ self-confidence: are 
characteristic of the Illinois temperament 
and ought to be manifest even in a uni- 
versity. The Illinois student should be 
ambitious to do things for himself, not 
merely be content to read about them or 
think about them. It seemed to me that 
there are some indications of this dis- 
position in both faculty and students. In 
my tour of the universities I found I 
could sometimes learn more about the 
spirit of an institution by being passive- 
ly towed around than by striking out for 
myself. At Harvard my guide showed 
me the room in which the Prince of 
Wales had once slept; at Princeton the 
greatest treasure seemed to be a collec- 
tion of Virgils in a locked case; in the 
University of California I was taken to 
the Greek theater; in the University of 
Illinois they pointed with pride to a 
smokeless chimney. I did not believe it 
was working until I went below and saw 
the coal going into the furnace, black, 
cheap fine stuff it was, such as clouds 
Chicago, but it came out of the top in a 
state of innocuous oxidation. The school 
of engineering at the University of 
Michigan has a high reputation, but 
somehow I do not feel the same confi- 
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dence in it as in that of Illinois, because 
it had one of the smokiest chimneys I 
ever saw. 

I like the way the students put’ their 
heart into their work in the University of 
Illinois. Their studies are to them not 
a thing apart from their real life, but a 
part of it. They take pride in their pro- 
fession; they put sentiment in it and get 
amusement out of it. In the engineer- 
ing laboratory I saw a Brown & Sharpe 
automatic gear cutter, bearing a brass 
tablet stating that it was given to the 
University as a memorial to an engineer- 
ing student who died soon after gradua- 
tion, C. L. Adams, of the Class of ’96. 
Now this is better from either the senti- 
mental or the practical point of view than 
if the thousand dollars had been put into 
a marble shaft off on the hillside or in a 
monumental drinking fountain that does 
not work. There would be nothing about 
these to remind one of the young man 
whose career was stopped at its com- 
mencement. But this machine is a true 
memorial ; it is something that he himself 
would have taken pride in; it is in the 
noisy, busy shop, the scene of his activi- 
ties; it is used by his schoolmates, and 
is in a very real sense a perpetuation of 
his influence and personality. 

It is said one does not know a foreign 
language until he dreams in it. It might 
likewise be said that nobody really gets 
hold of a science until he plays with it. 
That is what the Illinois boys do with 
their electricity. I presume that the 
Princeton or Pennsylvania boys could 
beat them at a comic opera, for they can 
give one that is almost as good—or as 
bad—as the real thing. But I am sure 
that Princeton or Pennsylvania has noth- 
ing like the electrical show given annual- 
ly at the University of Illinois. Three 
floors of the electrical engineering build- 
ing are devoted to it, fitted up with 
booths where all sorts of queer things 
are to be seen and felt, more things than 
are dreamed of in any natural philoso- 
phy. There are model electric railways 
in operation, demonstrations of wireless 
telegraphy and Réntgen rays; an electric 
incubator (chickens only); a model 
kitchen, where the happy housewife has 
nothing to do all day but press ‘buttons ; 
a handy safe-boring outfit, a great time- 
saver for burglars; and a mysterious 
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“House of a Thousand Sensations,” 
which would make a fortune on Coney 
Island. For weeks in advance the stu- 
dents work night and day in wiring the 
booths and devising new apparatus. 

Something of the same professional 
pride crops out in the student pageants 
on circus day and other festive occasions, 
as it does in the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Missouri. There is developing 
a trade symbolism that shows a tendency 
to take artistic as well as grotesque 
forms. This is promising, because it re- 
minds one of the spirit of the medieval 
gilds out of which the art of the Renais- 
sance took its rise. The tourist in an 
Italian gallery, whose idea of art is some- 
thing as far removed as possible from 
“trade,” gets a painful shock when he 
discovers that the statue or picture he is 
told to admire owes its origin to the wool- 
weavers union. But our commercial 
and industrial conditions are becoming 
increasingly like those of the city repub- 
lics of the Renaissance, and it would be 
strange if they did not bring in similar 
art forms as well as less desirable feat- 
ures of that civilization. 

There are other student activities that 
I should like to describe if I had space, 
for many of them show an encouraging 
originality and spontaneity; the peanut 
banquets of the agricultural students; 
the maypole dance which is the wo- 
men’s pageant; the Wild West shows; 
the powwows of the Illini tribe—the stu- 
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dents are traditionally descendants of 
these Indians, and occasionally show it 
by an eruption of barbarism; the Span- 
gentinans and Americans take part; the 
“Welcome to Spring,” a simultaneous 
outburst of enthusiasm, unpremeditated 
in origin and incalculable in its manifes- 
tations, occurring on the first warm even- 
ing; and, last and perhaps most wor- 
thy of the attention of other State uni- 
versities, the interscholastic athletic meet. 
In this the athletic youth of the high 
schools of Illinois come together in com- 
petition on the State University campus. 
At the Interscholastic meet of 1908 
eighty-four schools were represented and 
the number of entries was nearly 400. 
Since each local champion is apt to be 
accompanied by several of his school- 
mates, and all are royally entertained, 
they have a chance to become acquainted 
with the University under the most fa- 
vorable auspices. The students from all 
parts of the State get to know one an- 
other, and the high school teachers who 
come with the delegations in many cases 
derive as much benefit from this associa- 
tion with each other and the University 
men as they do from a session of some 
formal conference. After the games 
come the student circus and a ball in the 
armory. The fraternities take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to pick their men 
and even to pledge them several years in 
advance of their matriculation. The 
rush line is being lowered year by year, 
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so we may expect before long that every, 
fraternity will have its cradle roll like 


some of the fashionable schools of the \/ 


Fast. 

There are no dormitories for either 
sex at the University of Illinois, and the 
fraternity houses are the principal social 
centers. There are thirteen fraternity 
and five sorority houses, and about a fifth 
of the student body is comprised in these 
organizations. The strength of the fra- 
ternities is remarkable when we consider 
that they were prohibited by law from 
1881 to 1891. The Cosmopolitan Club 
of the University of Illinois is the first 
of the associations of foreign students 
to own a home, a $10,000 building, hous- 
ing twenty-five students and providing 
club rooms and a polyglot library. The 
largest foreign contingent at the Uni- 
versity is the Filipinos, of whom there 
are twenty, more than in any other of 
the universities. I am reminded of the 
interest taken in Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents by seeing on my desk a pamphlet 
entitled Escuela de Ingenieros y Admin- 
istradores de Ferrocarriles de la Uni- 
versidad de Illinois. There is no general 
clubhouse for students, but they hope to 
have one soon. In the meantime the 
handsome new Y. M. C. A. building 
serves the purpose very well. This or- 
ganization is the largest of its kind in the 
college world, having 900 young men en- 
rolled in its Bible-study classes. 

One influence on student character 
which should always be borne in mind in 
comparing a State university receiving 
the Morrill funds with the Eastern en- 
dowed universities, that is the military 
drills. Four words in the Morrill Act 
have brought it about that all over the 
country the educated agriculturists and 
engineers are the only classes to receive 
training as soldiers. This is ordinarily 
required only in the first two years, but 
those who show special proficiency usual- 
ly remain in the cadet corps as officers 
and sometimes enter the militia or regu- 
lar army afterward. They regard it as 
a point of honor to respond to any call 
for volunteers in a national crisis, very 
much as do the men who have been edu- 
cated at West Point and then entered 
civil life. Their university training is 
not merely setting up exercises and the 


manual of arms, but includes a compre- 
hensive course in military science. 
There is certainly something very im- 
pressive about the transformation scene 
which takes plece at the drill hour, when 
at the sound of the bugle call the student 
drops his book and picks up a rifle. They 
come trooping into the big armory from 
all directions, one from the Greek alcove, 
another from the forge, frat and barb, 
country or city bred, some of them very 
unsoldierly material, careless in dress 
and slouchy in bearing. From the inte- 
rior of the armory come the sounds of 
scurrying feet on the smooth floor, a rat- 
tle of arms, a rapid roll call, and sudden- 
ly there pours out from the arched door- 
way a column of cadets, wheeling by 
fours into the street, erect, trim and uni- 
formed. Company after company salute 
the colors, an endless column it seems, 
for there are 1,200 cadets and 100 offi- 
cers in this university regiment, with a 
military band of seventy pieces. And 
this transformation of a crowd of mis- 
cellaneous individuals into one human 
machine is effected automatically. The 
students do it themselves. The profes- 
sors are not there to criticise and mark 
them. The commandant has, apparently, 
nothing to do but review the regiment. 
As peace-loving laymen we all pious- 


ly hope that these rifles will never be 


aimed at anything but a target. Still we 
must all realize that this training is not 
entirely useless, altho it may never be 
used. The psychological effect is doubt- 
less more important than the physical. 
The man educated in a State university 
has a unity of loyalty that no other gets. 
His college spirit, his State pride and his 
patriotism are -inextricably commingled, 
for they have grown up together. When 
a Princeton man gives the Princeton yell 
he is not hurrahing for New Jersey. But 
when an Illinois student yells “Illinois,” 
he means the campus, the State and the 
country altogether. It is a football game 
and a Fourth of July rolled into one. 
His alma mater is his motherland. If 
he serves his country on the battlefield 
he marches under the same flag and bears 
on his cap the same initial as when he 
was a student. 

Coeducational universities give a much 
more differentiated education to the two 
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sexes than do segregated universities. The 
students of Princeton and Vassar pur- 
sue much the same studies in much the 
same way. The difference between them 
is chiefly geographical. The young men 
and women of Illinois, altho on the same 
campus, get a very different sort of train- 
ing in some respects, and more adapted 
to the different spheres which are as- 
signed to them in after life by our civili- 
zation. One of the most valuable feat- 
ures of the coeducational system, but one 
often overlooked, is its flexibility and au- 
tomatic adjustment to changing condi- 
tions of occupation and taste. The dif- 
ferentiation of employment which pre- 
vails at any given period seems to that 
generation normal and eternal, but his- 
tory shows that the boundary line be- 
tween the spheres of man and woman is 
shifting constantly. The authorities of 
a coeducational institution do not have to 
act as a boundary commission. They are 
not obliged to determine, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, to decide, in advance what 
it is proper for men or for women to 
know and to do. This relieves the edu- 
cators from a great deal of embarrass- 
ment, because after they have made a de- 
cision they cannot enforce it, for the so- 
cial forces which ultimately determine 
these things are without their control. In 
a society whose industrial conditions are 
mutating as rapidly as ours the mainte- 
nance of an equilibrium in a curriculum 
is as delicate and as necessary as in an 
aeroplane. 

Let us imagine, for example, that in 
the next thirty years cooking should be- 
come exclusively a masculine occupation, 
as in its higher branches it is now; also 
that architectural decoration should at 
the same time go over to the women. 
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SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 


That would involve, if any educational 
preparation is to be given for these pro- 
fessions, the establishment of a depart- 
ment of cooking at Princeton and of wall 
painting at Vassar. The idea of it is so 
shocking and absurd that such action 
would not be taken, if at all, for a gen- 
eration after it began to be needed. But 
in the University of Illinois it would 
merely mean that one or two erratic or 
far-sighted boys would now be going 
over to the household science laboratory 
and a few girls would venture into the 
architectural atelier. Nothing more seri- 
ous would happen to them than that they 
would incur the ridicule of their own 
sex and the contempt of the other. This 
is quite natural and indeed proper, if not 
carried so far as to be a serious deter- 
rent. It is the reacting force of the gyro- 
scope which keeps our social system 
from wobbling. Conservatism, like a 
gyroscope, strongly resists a sudden and 
disturbing impulse, but is powerless 
against a persistent force, however slight. 
A man or woman who wanders far out 
of the beaten path is presumably either a 
genius or a fool, and the chances are, of 
course, largely in favor of the latter. In 
the assumed case a woman who stuck to 
cooking in the next generation would be 
regarded as unwomanly and men who 
persisted in painting frescoes as effem- 
inate. 

A philosopher from Mars who at- 
tempted to assign to the sexes their re- 
spective duties with proper regard to 
their capacities as showed by their 
achievements would certainly never hit 
upon the culinary art as a feminine voca- 
tion. There have been great women 
mathematicians, poets, artists and war- 
riors, but never in the history of the world 
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a great woman cook, I mean in the crea- 
tive or artistic sense. The authorities of 
the University of Illinois, in establishing 
a department of household science, how- 
ever, do not make any assumption as to 
woman’s culinary capacity, nor, on the 
other hand, is it fair to accuse them of 
the design of chaining woman to a cook 
stove forever, as some advanced women 
think. They simply recognize the exist- 
ing fact that most women are occupied 
with household administration in after 
life and that this occupation, like any 
other, needs to be intellectualized by 
science and idealized by art. The 
woman’s colleges are on the contrary still 
mostly forcing upon their students a 
masculine education, one taken over bod- 
ily from the men’s colleges some time 
ago, and one which the men themselves 
are largely abandoning wherever they 
can. It may, nevertheless, be the best 
possible form of education for both men 
and women, but no educator has the right 
to assume such dictatorial powers. The 
chief defect in women, to my mind, is 
they have too often in the course of his- 
tory been content to dress themselves in 
the cast-off mental clothing of the men. 

The work in the household department 
of the University of Illinois comprises 
both research and practical applications. 
I found in the food laboratory of the 
woman’s building a doctor of philos- 
ophy of the University of Chicago, who 
was working on the pectins, a subject of 
great physiological and moral import- 
ance to our domestic life. She had found 
out the reason why jelly sometimes does 
not jell. Now the temper of many house- 
wives and the happiness of many homes 
has been wrecked on that very thing, all 
for lack of a little litmus paper. But this 
ancient difficulty disappears at the first 
touch of applied science. 

Of the practical work of this depart- 
ment I must mention the experimental 
house. This is a house of the ordinary 
type which is put into the hands of each 
successive class to make over. They 
have to plan its arrangement, sanitation, 
furnishing, color-scheme, and equipment 
for housekeeping with regard to ex- 
pense, convenience, durability and artis- 
tic fitness. Part of the house is provided 
with all the modern conveniences, and 
the other part for a contrast fitted up in 
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the old-fashioned style with all the an- 
cient inconveniences. That ‘is, these 
modern girls are being systematically 
trained to look down on their grand- 
mothers. But perhaps that is the aim of 
all true education. There are some 
practical advantages in knowing both the 
old and the new ways of housekeeping 
and the differences between them. For 
example, if one of these domestic science 
women marries a husband who objects to 
her newfangled cooking and demands 
“pies like mother used to make,” she will 
not weep or talk back. She will simply 
make him some and see how he likes 
them. 

The domestic science work is, how- 
ever, a new thing here and not yet so well 
housed and equipped as in the agricul- 
tural school of the University of Minne- 
sota. On the side of art and craftman- 
ship it is far excelled by the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University. 

In the College of Literature and Arts 
the women slightly outnumber the men 
(399 to 364 in 1908), but the proportion 
of men is increasing. In the College of 
Science the men strongly predominate 
(229 to 47) and in engineering and most 
of the other professional schools, except 
literary and music, they have practically 
a monopoly. In the University as a 
whole the proportion of men to women is 
about four to one. 

Military science required of the young 
men and domestic science offered to the 
young women are only two instances 
among many of the recognition given by 
coeducational institutions in general to 
the distinctive needs of the two sexes. It 
is a curious fact—which ought to be a 
warning to all of us to avoid a priori 
dogmatism—that the effect of coeduca- 
tion is not to masculinize the young 
women, as was at first supposed, but 
rather the opposite. There is a noticeable 
tendency to exaggerate what are held to 
be feminine qualities. Many of the girls 
overdress. They wear too big hats and 
too fine clothes to school and affect a de- 
pendent and admiring attitude toward the 
opposite sex. On the other hand, the boys 
are apt to adopt an exaggerated mascu- 
linity, even in extreme cases to take 
pride in being boisterous and uncouth. 
I am told by instructors in the women’s 
gymnasiums of State universities that it 
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is impossible to get the girls there to take 
an interest in athletics, especially in the 
organization and competition of their 
teams, as they do in the women’s colleges. 
This induced polarity of disposition is, in 
my opinion, a wholesome thing, tho it 
has its amusing and sometimes even its 
objectionable aspects. I am not con- 
vinced that the girls ought to play bas- 
ket-ball. I merely wish to call attention 
to the fact that one reason why they do 
not play basket-ball with enthusiasm is 
because the boys they. associate with can 
play it and similar games so much better. 

On the other hand, the exclusively mas- 
culine colleges often show a tendency to- 
ward femininity. Their dormitory rooms 
and fraternity houses are more luxurious 
and tasteful than those of the State uni- 
versities as a rule. Anybody looking at 
the garments, adornments and furniture 
displayed by the Harvard Co-op., many 
of them styles designed exclusively for 
its trade, might think at first glance 
that he had wandered into the woman’s 
section of a department store. Then, too, 
some of the amateur actors show great 
delight in dressing up in women’s clothes 
in their college theatricals and take fem- 
inine parts with surprising aptitude. In 
coeducational institutions they are not so 
apt to go in for this sort of masquerad- 
ing except in a spirit of pure grotesquery. 

I do not know any reason why the 
women should have a monopoly of good 
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manners, delicate taste, nice things and 
bright colors, and I do not mean to imply 
that there is anything objectionable in the 
touches of femininity that occasionally 
appear in the monastic colleges, but 
merely to say that in the presence of a 
strong feminine element they would not 
be so likely to appear. Our idea of what 
mental and moral qualities are charac- 
teristically masculine or feminine is, of 
course, conventional. Part of these char- 
acteristics are natural; part acquired and 
part affected. Since we cannot distin- 
guish between them we must accept the 
conventional view and at the same time 
give it freedom to change. I might men- 
tion here that the University of Illinois 
is exceptional in having three women on 
its Board of Trustees. 

This university is hard to define be- 
cause its growth in students and faculty 
has been so rapid that it has not yet 
“found itself.” ‘Dr. T. J. Burrill, who 
has been a professor in the institution 
from its beginning, gave it the impulse 
toward becoming a true university in 
1893 when he presided over it during an 
interregnum. Under the succeeding ad- 
ministration of President Draper it made 
great progress, and now, under President 
James, it is being transformed into an in- 
stitution worthy of its position as the 
head of the educational system of one of 
the richest and most populous States of 
the Union. 


New York City. 


The Strike-Riot in Pennsylvania 


BY THE REV. LYMAN EDWYN DAVIS 


Pastor oF Grace CHuRcH, PitTspurGH, Pa. 


dustrial suburbs of Pittsburgh, 
situated on the Ohio River, and 
separated from Pittsburgh proper by 
Chartiers Creek. Schoenville, adjoining 
McKees Rocks, is the site of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, employing under 
ordinary conditions some five thousand 
men, about 60 per cent. of whom are for- 
eigners. 
For the past six weeks the workmen at 


Mosse ROCKS is one of the in- 


this plant, charging many grievances 
against their employers, have sustained a 
strike which, last Sunday night, came to 
its natural climax in the form of a bloody 
riot. The veritable battle was fought at 
O’Donovon’s Bridge, and the death list 
comprises eight men, while others are 
lying mortally wounded in various hos- 
pitals. 

In the original controversy, public sen- 
timent was unqualifiedly with the strik- 
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ers, and hardly a voice has been raised 
in any quarter in behalf of the car com- 
pany. But the industrial and humanitar- 
ian elements of the question have been so 
obscured by the emerging violence of the 
past few days, that a demand for the sup- 
pression of the spirit of anarchy has dis- 
placed every other sentiment. 

And whatever may be the original 
merits of the strike, whatever the reser- 
vations of sympathy with which the ver- 
dict may be written, it must be said that 
the immediate human responsibility for 
the riot of Sunday night rests upon the 
strikers: The deputy sheriff who was the 
first official killed cannot be held entirely 
blameless. He was a blustering fellow, 
as remarkable for indiscretion as for 
valor. But his only offense at the time 
of his death was his refusal to leave the 
street car at O’Donovon’s Bridge, when 
all the presumed strike-breakers were 
forcibly ejected. Indeed, this attack at 
the bridge was merely a symptom of the 
general anarchy which prevailed that 
night in the whole zone of influence af- 
fected by the strike, save only in the 
places where dominating groups of offi- 
cers or soldiers happened to be located. 

Who is responsible? The matter of 
authority in such emergencies is too 
much distributed for immediate effi- 
ciency. Schoenville is located in Stowe 
Township, but the influence of the strike 
extends over into the borough of McKees 
Rocks, with many lines of sympathetic 
influence extending into the city of Pitts- 
burgh; and all these are in Allegheny 
County, and in the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania, and within the jurisdiction, how- 
ever remotely exercised, of the Federal 
Government. In certain phases of this 
emergency, a natural question arises as 
to which authority of the many shall in- 
terpose and assume responsibility. Shall 
it be the constables of Stowe Township 
or the policemen of McKees Rocks, or 
the sheriff of Allegheny County, or the 
State constabulary, or the Federal au- 
thorities? Of course, when the crisis 
comes all of these will unite for the re- 
storation of order. But at the inception 
of the trouble, who is responsible? 

The violence of last Sunday night was 
so clearly foreseen and predicted by the 
general public that it ought to have been 
foreseen and prevented by those author- 
ities who had finally assumed the re- 
sponsibility. The sheriff of Allegheny 
County says that he is in touch with the 
situation. The authorities have been in 
touch with the situation when they 
should have been in command of the sit- 
uation. 

Since last Wednesday evening the con- 
ditions at Schoenville were already so 
aggravated that the authorities should 
have multiplied at once the forces of law 
and order. On that evening the street 
cars crossing O’Donovon’s Bridge were 
stopped and all passengers were subject- 
ed to the harshest inquisition, and all 
those who did not give a satisfactory ac- 
count of themselves were forcibly eject- 
ed, and many of them taken as prisoners 
to the headquarters of the strikers. 
Many acts of violence accompanied these 
inquisitions ; and among the injured was 
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one of the foreign women, who was 
afterward spirited away and could not be 
found to give whatever testimony might 
have been in her knowledge. Such con- 
ditions prevailed, with increasing viru- 
lence, from Wednesday until Sunday. 
During all that period,.a veritable reign 
of anarchy extended over Schoenville 
and the foreign quarters of McKees 
Rocks. In the daytime the troopers 
were enabled to control whatever situa- 
tion might signal them; but at night, and 
specifically the last two nights preceed- 
ing the riot, they remained within the 
plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
They were praised in some quarters for 
this discretion, the ambiguous tribute be- 
ing based upon the fact that false alarms 
had often been raised, and that the troop- 
ers showed their wisdom in not respond- 
ing to the supposed allurements of the 
strikers. It is very natural that the fir- 
ing of promiscuous shots and volleys 
thruout the strike zone were calculated 
to confuse the judgment of officers and 
troopers. 

But the simple fact is, that the troop- 
ers remained within the works because 
their numbers were totally inadequate to 
command the general situation. They 
were the prisoners of the situation which 
they were supposed to command. An- 
other troop has arrived today, and the 
whole region is under perfect control. 
Pittsburgh as a city is as self-poised as 
London. In days of calm, the city marks 
time, and in days of confusion, the city 
keeps step, in a manner equal to that of 
any industrial community in all the 


world. In ordinary conditions 250,000 
men find manual employment within the 
precincts of Greater Pittsburgh; and the 
rebound from the late industrial depres- 
sion is so great that already 225,000 men 
have found situations here. Under these 
circumstances Pittsburgh is naturally 
very sensitive to the unhappy conditions 
prevailing at Schoenville, feeling very 
keenly whatever reflection is thereby 
made upon the good name of this metro- 
politan community. And the city can 
justly disavow all responsibility in the 
matter; and while the original sympathy 
of the town was clearly with the strikers, 
all voices unite in demanding first of all 
the full restoration of authority in the 
disturbed district. Accompanying this 
sentiment there is a growing conviction 
that the matter of immediate authority 
and responsibility in such emergencies as 
this should be clearly defined, and that all 
secondary authorities should be imme- 
diately subservient to whatever is pro- 
nounced supreme at the critical moment. 
From Wednesday night cnward, not to 
speak of any earlier period, street cars 
were stopped every night with all im- 
punity; boats on the river were fired 
upon ; trains on the Fort Wayne Railroad 
on the opposite side of the river were 
picketed; women and children were ter- 
rorized, and every possible danger-signal 
was flaunted in the eyes of the whole 
community. Everybody knew and every- 
body declared what the result was bound 
to be. 

What is the natural answer to such a 
criticism? It is the-answer common to 
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all industrial conflicts in our country. 
“If we increased the armed force at the 
works of the company in the controversy, 
then the people would say that the au- 
thorities have in a manner entered into 
partnership with the company, and 
thereby also prejudice the original case 
of the strikers.” 

In a word, the shadow of the ballot- 
box falls upon all too. many of the offi- 
cial acts of those who are called upon w 
preserve the order of the community. It 
is.time to eliminate every other consider- 
ation but that of the preservation of 
order, with such a condition of the social 
fabric in every community as will preju- 
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years, have undoubtedly been wronged in 
manifold ways by their employers. These 
foreigners perhaps are somewhat under 
the average of intelligence, even for the 
countries they represent, and this fact has 
invited the exploitation of those who en- 
tertain no principles against such a meth- 
od. And while the managers and officers 
of the company may have been them- 
selves innocent of intentional tyranny, 
tyrants have certainly been abroad among 
the workmen at Schoenville. It is a uni- 
versal principle of law that the wrong 
you do thru the agency of another is done 
by yourself; and the bosses and other 
subordinates of the company have 

















GATHERING OF STRIKERS WITH THEIR FAMILIES AT INDIAN MOUND, M’KEES ROCKS. 


dice no man’s interest and limit no man’s 
equal rights and privileges. 

What of the industrial responsibility 
for this strike? What of the original 
grievances of the thousands of men em- 
ployed at Schoenville? It is a big ques- 
tion, replete as all such questions are with 
a thousand qualifying reservations. But 
it can only be said that the sentiment of 
the community, based on settled convic- 
tions, and those convictions growing out 
of the long record of the Pressed Stee 
Car Company, are entirely with the men. 
Of the 5,000 employees, about 60 per 
cent. are foreigners; and these foreign- 
ers, on the cumulative testimony of many 


farmed these foreigners to the farthest 
limits of personal profits; even accepting 
bribes, as has been averred, for the posi- 
tions opened in the plant, while darker in- 
sinuations, and crimes unmentionable, 
are boldly laid at the door of those who, 
whether foreigners or Americans, should 
have been their natural protectors and 
their unfailing friends. 

I saw the strikers from Schoenville 
marching, three thousand strong, thru 
the streets of Pittsburgh, following to 
his grave one of their fallen comrades. 
On board the “President Lincoln,” cross- 
ing the Atlantic this summer, I saw an 
equal number of foreigners filing past the 
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medical line at the New York Quaran- 
tine Station. The same impression was 
made upon me as vividly in the one in- 
stance as in the other. It was the impres- 
sion that a vast ignorant but innocent 
throng was coming into the possession of 
what they esteemed to be their own. I 
saw viciousness in not a single face, 
either of the throng in Pittsburgh or of 
the strong multitude on shipboard. But 
this I saw; the despair of the Old World 
in every single face lighted up by the 
awakening hope of the New World. 
What then is the psychological situa- 
tion at Schoenville? It is simply despair 
creeping in again, where hope had come 
to shine. These-men may be very ig- 
norant; they may be heartlessly exploit- 
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ed; they may be the victims of conspir- 
acy in a squire’s court, in order to filch 
money from them by a pretended com- 
promise. They may be treated often as 
brutes rather than men. But, they know 
very cleariy the supreme object of their 
immigration to America. They have come 
not alone for liberty, but especially for 
liberty to seek prosperity. And, if this 
prosperity is not phenomenal, they imme- 
diately conclude that somebody is cheat- 
ing them. Whether they are justified in 
their complaint in this instance or not, 
all the frenzy of their native tempera- 
ment is added to their disappointed hopes 
in the prosecution of this eventful con- 
troversy with the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany at Schoenville. Who is responsible? 


PittspurGH, Pa. 


The Task of the Forest Service 


BY OVERTON W. PRICE 


[The reputed acquisition of so large a percentage of the water power of the country by 
a few strong combinations gives timeliness to the present article by the Associate Forester 


of the United States.—Epiror.] 


LITTLE more than ten years ago 
A Gifford Pinchot took charge of 
the Government forest work. Up 
to then, the duties of the Division of For- 
estry lay mainly in compiling forest data 
and statistics, its usefulness was neces- 
sarily narrow, and its discontinuance in 
contemplation. The work employed ten 
persons, of whom two were professional 
foresters. 
The Forest Service now administers 


the National Forests, whose aggregate. 


area is about the same as Texas and Ohio 
combined, and whose money value is 
more than twice that of the total equip- 
ment of the Army and Navy. It fur- 
nishes the chief source of information 
and assistance to private forest owners 
and users, who wish to practise forestry. 
Its force numbers about 3,000, of whom 
250 are professional foresters. 

This great machine is administered 
under a policy which has the approval 
and the codperation of the American 
people. It is not an impractical policy 
constructed by theorists—by those who 


sometimes hit the bystander instead of 
the bullseye, because they have not 
learned the use of the gun with which 
they shoot. Nor is it a foreign policy, 
expected to meet conditions under which 
it was not constructed. The policy of the 
Forest Service makes no fetish of the 
forest. It urges no destructive upheaval 
in economic conditions. But when the 
line is plain between the use of the Na- 
tional Forests or any of their resources, 
for the permanent benefit of many, or for 
the temporary benefit of a few, the For- 
est Service encourages use by the many 
and prevents its monopoly by the few. 

There are two planks in the platform 
of the Forest Service. They are these: 

To ensure thru public ownership and 
administration the fullest permanent use 
of those forests which are essential to the 
public welfare. 

To teach American citizens how to 
make the best use of forests in private 
hands and of their product, by finding 
out and telling them how. 

The 194,500,000 acres of National 
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Forests stand for the first plank. They 
conserve most of the water and one-third 
of the timber of the West. This national 
heritage, whose measurable material re- 
sources are worth more than two billions 
of dollars, is being adminstered by the 
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personal courage, fiber, and devotion. 
The Forest Rangers are the backbone of 
the service. Were it not for them, the 
National Forests would soon be forests 
no longer. And as each of these public 
servants comes to lay down his tools for 




















THE FOREST AND ITS SOIL CONSUMED BY FIRE. 


There are many million acres like this inthe Lake States alone. 


All the privately owned forests in the 


United States could be protected from fire at a yearly cost of one Dreadnought. 


Forest Service in the best permanent in- 
terest of all the people. At an average 
cost for protection of about one-fifth of 
a cent per acre, the damage by fire on 
National Forests for the last three years 
has been, per million acres, about 3 per 
cent. of that on private forest lands. In 
these three years, the use of the National 
Forests by the people has more than 
doubled. In 1908, so great were the de- 
mands of the people’s business, that an 
average of only about one-fifth of the 
time of the Forest Rangers could be 
given to fire patrol. This was the equiva- 
lent of all the time of one man for the 
patrol of 580,000 acres, an area half the 
size of the State of Delaware. 

From Arizona to the Canadian border, 
and from California to Minnesota and 
Arkansas, the Forest Rangers have done 
their duty. This has meant unrelenting 
effort, usually under frontier conditions. 
There is no more exacting work than fire 
patrol; and short of war, nothing makes 
greater claims than fire fighting upon 


younger hands to pick up, he will leave 
behind him, in the vigorous, unscarred 
forests of his district, a valuable heritage 
to the community and the honorable rec- 
ord of a trust fulfilled. 

The protection of the National Forests 
from fire is incidental only to the develop- 
ment of their fullest permanent use. This 
use is limited only so far as is needed to 
insure the permanence of the forest and 
to keep it in satisfactory condition. Last 
year 1,500,000 cattle and horses and 
7,500,000 sheep and goats grazed within 
National Forests, or 12 and 21 per cent. 
respectively of the range stock of the 
West. Nearly 400,000,000 feet of mature 
timber was sold and cut, or enough to 
build 25,000 ordinary frame houses. 
More than 130,000,000 feet more was 
given away to settlers for firewood and 
other home uses. All this timber was 
cut and logged conservatively, to the im- 
provement of the condition of the forest. 
Under such management a forest pro- 
duces wood forever. 
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For a man can handle his forest in 
three different ways, just as he can han- 
dle money in three different ways, and 
the same is true of a nation. He can de- 
stroy his forest by wasteful logging and 
the fire which follows it, just as he can 
squander money until it is all gone. He 
can protect his forest adequately from 
fire or other injury, but fail to harvest 
its crop, just as he can lock up money 
in a safe and let it lie there protected 
from loss, but unproductive and useless. 
Or he can handle his forest rightly and 
profit by the interest without impairing 
the capital, like the man who invests 
money safely and well. 

There is nothing intricate about the 
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have shed seed enough to start young 
trees to make another forest. Remember 
always that the sapling will make a 
valuable tree some day if it is not in- 
jured, just as a boy will make a wage 
earner if he has his chance. Keep fire 
out of the forest because it is worse than 
the axe in careless hands, for the fire 
consumes everything, young trees and 
old, and the forest soil as well. Waste 
nothing. These are the principles under 
which logging is done in the National 
Forests. The result is to make of them 
a factory as well as a storehouse of wood. 

But the usefulness of the National 
Forests does not end with producing tim- 
ber and grass. Their still larger value to 

















HOW THE FOREST COMES BACK ON THE OLD BURNS. 
Within National Forests and now protected from fire. 


principles or the practice of forestry. It 
has its own careful, skilled methods based 
on study comparatively recent in this 
country, but which in other countries be- 
gan hundreds of years ago. To describe 
these methods would fili many pages, and 
it takes trained men to apply them. But 
in the last analysis, forestry is common 
sense, scientifically applied. Cut the ma- 
ture trees, but do not cut them until they 


the nation is in conserving stream-flow. 
These mountain forests are to the 
streams of the West what the storage 
battery is to the wire—the source of 
energy in reserve. Without forests to 
check the run-offs, streams fluctuate or 
even go dry for part of the year; but 
those streams which rise in well forested 
watersheds maintain a comparatively 
even flow. 
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he Reclamation Service, when its 
task is finished, will have turned 50,000,- 
ooo acres of desert into fertile farm land, 
dotted with homes. Under its director, 
Frederick Haynes Newell, whose 
achievement is national and enduring, 
this work, unparalleled in scope, is. going 
successfully forward. The story of what 
has been done by the men of the Reclam- 
ation Service, in the face of engineering 
difficulties historic in their magnitude, 
has yet to be adequately written. But 
for the permanent success of its work, 
the Reclamation Service must depend not 
merely upon its reservoirs and dams, but 
upon the thoroness with which the Forest 
Service does its duty. The preservation 
of the National Forests is vital to the ful- 
fillment of the national irrigation policy. 

In the conservation of water used for 
the development of power thru electri- 
city, as well as for irrigation, lies another 
great function of the National Forests, 
whose importance is only beginning to be 
generally realized. In the regulation of 
the development of this power within Na- 


tional Forests, thru the leasing of power 
sites without passage of title to the user, 
thru a charge for the occupancy and use 
of these sites, and thru rigid provisions 
against combination and monopoly, the 
Forest Service is effectively safeguard- 
ing, within National Forests, the interests 
of the American people, whose property 
these water powers are. Herein lies the 
greatest public service which the Forest 
Service is rendering. The standing tim- 
ber in the National Forests, which is 
alone sufficient if it were cut clean to 
meet all the needs of the nation for ten 
years, is of less value than the sites for 
the development of water power, whose 
usefulness these forests conserve. The 
complete destruction of this timber by 
fire would be far less grave than for the 
power sites within National Forests to 
pass into unregulated corporate owner- 
ship or control. 

The power of the immediate future is 
water power. The trust of the immediate 
future is the power trust, if nation, State 
or citizen fail to do their utmost. In 

















A FOREST RANGER PUTTING OUT A GROUND FIRE WITH A WET SADDLE BLANKET. 
Last year the rangers put out 2,728 fires in the National Forests, 
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some regions this trust is already firmly 
intrenched. In others, it is in the mak- 
ing. In every region it is spreading, 
strengthening, acquiring, where men 
need power to work for them and water 
runs down hill. To say there are no 
combinations to control water powers is 
to be of them, or to be misinformed. 
The foliowing are passages from the 


total now in use. Further evidence of a very 
strong nature as to additional intercorporate 
relations, furnished by the bureau, leads me to 
the conclusion that this total should: be in- 
creased to 24 per cent.; and still other evi- 
dence, though less conclusive, nevertheless af- 
fords reasonable ground for enlarging this es- 
timate by 9 per cent. additional. In other 
words, it is probable that these thirteen con- 
cerns directly or indirectly control developed 
water power and advantageous power sites 

















A FOREST RANGER 


MOVING CAMP. 


Over a trail built by the Forest Service. The forest rangers’ average district is nearly fifteen miles each 


way, or about 125,000 acres. 


special message of President Roosevelt 
of January 15, 1909, to the House of 
Representatives, transmitting a vetoed 
bill to construct a dam across James 
River, in Stone County, Mo.: 


“The total water power now in use by power 
plants in the United States is estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census and the Geological Survey 
as 5,300,000 horse power. Information collect- 
ed by the Bureau of Corporations shows that 
thirteen large concerns, of which the General 
Electric Company and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company are most im- 
portant, now hold water-power installations 
and advantageous power sites aggregating 
about 1,046,000 horse power, where the control 
by these concerns is practically admitted. This 
is a quantity equal to over 19 per cent. of the 


The Service has built 12,000 miles of trails in National Forests. 


equal to more than. 33 per cent. of the total 
water power now in use. This astonishing 
consolidation has taken place practically with- 
in the last five years. The movement is still 
in its infancy, and unless it is controlled the 
history of the oil industry will be repeated in 
the hydro-electric power industry, with results 
far more oppressive and disastrous for the peo- 
ple. It is true that the great bulk of our 
potential water power is as yet undeveloped, 
but the sites which are now controlled by com- 
binations are those which offer the greatest 
advantages and therefore hold a strategic posi- 
tion. This is certain to be strengthened by the 
increasing demand for power and the exten- 
sion of long-distance electrical transmission. 
“Tt is, in my opinion, relatively unimportant 
for us to know whether or not the promoters 
of this particular project are affiliated with 














any of these great corporations. If we make 
an unconditional grant to this grantee, our 
control over it ceases. He, or any purchaser 
from him, will be free to sell his rights to any 
one of them at pleasure. The time to attach 
conditions and prevent monopoly is when a 
grant is made. 

“The great corporations are acting with 
foresight, singleness of purpose, and vigor to 
control the water powers of the country. They 
pay no attention to State boundaries and are 
not interested in the constitutional law affect- 
ing navigable streams except as it affords 
what has been aptly called a ‘twilight zone,’ 
where they may find a convenient refuge from 
any regulation whatever by the public, whether 
thru the National or the State governments. 
It is significant that they are opposing the con- 
trol of water power on the Desplaines River 
by the State of Illinois with equal vigor and 
with like arguments to those with which they 
oppose the National Government pursuing the 
policy I advocate. Their attitude is the same 
with reference to their projects upon the moun- 
tain streams of the West, where the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government as the owner 
of the public lands and national forests is not 
open to question.” 


“J repeat the words with which I concluded 
my message vetoing the Rainy River bill: 

“*In place of the present haphazard policy 
of permanently alienating valuable public prop- 
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erty we should substitute a definite policy 
along the following lines: 

“‘First There should be a limited or careful- 
ly guarded grant in the nature of an option 
or opportunity afforded within reasonable time 
for development of plans and for execution 
of the project. 

“Second. Such a grant or concession should 
be accompanied in the act making the grant 
by a provision expressly making it the duty 
of a designated official to annul the grant if 
the work is not begun or plans are not carried 
out in accordance with the authority granted. 

“*Third. It should also be the duty of some 
designated official to see to it that in approving 
the plans the maximum development of the 
navigation and power is assured, or at least 
that in making the plans these may not be so 
developed as ultimately to interfere with the 
better utilization of the water or complete de- 
velopment of the power. 

““Fourth. There should be a license fee or 
charge which, tho small or nominal at the 
outset, can in the future be adjusted so as to 
secure a control in the interest of the public. 

“ ‘Fifth. Provision should be made for the ter- 
mination of the grant or privilege at a definite 
time, leaving to future generations the power 
or authority to renew or extend the conces- 
sion in accordance with the conditions which 
may prevail at that time.’ 

“Further reflection suggests a sixth condi- 
tion, viz. 

















CONSERVATIVE CUTTING IN A NATIONAL FOREST. 


After the logs are all hauled out the piled brush will be burned, to lessen fire risk. 
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TROPHIES OF THE HUNT. 
Last year the killing of guise animals in National Forests by hunters employed by the Forest Service 


prevented 


“The license should be forfeited upon proof 
that the licensee has joined in any conspiracy 
or unlawful combination in restraint of trade, 
as is provided for grants of coal lands in 
Alaska by the act of May 28, 1908. a 

“I will sign no bill granting a privilege of 
this character which does not contain the sub- 
stance of these conditions.” 


“I esteem it my duty to use every endeavor 
to prevent this growing monopoly, the most 
threatening which has ever appeared, from 
being fastened upon the people of this nation.” 

The message transmits a report by the 
Commissioner of Corporations, Mr. Her- 
bert Knox Smith, who gives specifically, 
by names, localities and developed horse 
powers, the chief existing concentrations 
of water power in the United States. 
This message, with the above report, is 
essential to the student of the water 
power question. And that every Ameri- 
can citizen should be, for his own as well 
as for the public welfare. 

In addition to their resources of water, 
wood and grass, the National Forests 
serve a host of minor uses of great im- 
portance to the settlers who live in and 
near them, and to the development of the 
communities in which they lie. A total 
of about ten thousand ‘permits for these 
minor uses have been granted, involving 
the occupancy of National Forest land or 
the use of other resources, of which 


osses which would have exceeded the amount paid in grazing fees. 


more than a half were without charge. 

This vast and increasing business is 
handled by the officers of the Forest 
Service, who are the servants of the peo- 
ple, in the interest first of all of the small 
man. The timber and the grass the Na- 
tional Forests produce cost a fair price to 
the lumberman and the stockman. For 
the occupancy and use of the power sites 
which the National Forests contain, the 
power companies pay a moderate charge. 
The settler gets forage free for his milch 
cattle, wood free for fuel and farm uses, 
and water without charge to irrigate his 
farm. 

The Forest Service is not charged with 
the regulation of corporations. But it is 
charged with the right care of a vast pub- 
lic property. It sees to it that the yield 
from this property, the water, the wood, 
and the grass, goes first to those who 
need it most—to the home builders. For 
every permit granted to a man to graze 
1,000 head of stock or more, the Forest 
Service has granted ten permits to small 
owners to graze their little bunches of 
sheep and cattle. For every large sale 
of timber, it has made twenty small sales 
to feed the little sawmills upon which the 
frontier communities depend. 

The National Forests are to the West 
what coal is to the engine. The Forest 
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Service is the stoker. There is coal 
enough in the bunkers to keep a full head 
of steam thruout the run, if it is not 
wasted. If it be wasted, the engine will 
soon slow down for lack of fuel. The 
nation has only recently employed a 
trained stoker. Had it not been for the 
National Forests and their conservative 
management, much less of the people’s 
property would have been saved. 

The inadequate means for enforcing 
our public land laws, as well as the sub- 
stance of the laws themselves, have not 
and do not fully protect the public lands 
from waste or theft. Men have said that 
one-third of the Western public domain 
has passed into wrong hands or to-wrong 
uses, under color of public land laws 
loosely framed and inadequately applied. 
But accurate statistics are not needed to 
make the facts plain. It is our common 
knowledge and our common disgrace, 
that the public domain has melted great- 
ly under the heat of individual and cor- 
porate greed. 

The National Forests contain an im- 
portant part of what is left. They are 
mountain forests which grow not only 
grass and timber, but which feed the 
streams which generate power and with 
which the farmer must replace the rain, 
where rain is lacking. Rightly used, 
these forests will aid for all time in the 
building and in the maintenance of 
homes. Wrongly used, their grass and 
timber crop would inevitably fail and the 
streams find in them an enemy instead of 
a friend. Costly experience has proved 
that thru public ownership and manage- 
ment only can this national heritage be 
held in trust. 

The second plank in the platform of 
the Forest Service can be written more 
briefly—the education of the American 
people in practical forestry. 

Thus to bring about the right use of 
forests covering one-fourth of this coun- 
try. is a large order. But it is an order 
which this nation urgently needs filled. 
The Forest Service has been at work 
upon it for ten years. These are a few 
of the questions it is asked, and is an- 
swering : 

“T have a woodlot,” says the farmer. “It is 
in poor shape because I have taken no care 
of it. What can I do to make it yield more? 
Wood used to be plentiful and cheap around 


here, and I thought it would be always. But 
now I need every stick I can raise.” 
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More than a million farmers need that 
kind of information. This country con- 
tains 200,000,000 acres in farmers’: wood- 
lots, a much larger area than the German 
Empire. Most of it is yielding very lit- 
tle. Much of it does not yield enough 
to pay taxes. All of it can be made'to 
yield profitably firewood or fence posts 
and wood for other uses on the farm. 

This is another kind of question: 

“We have a hundred thousand acres of tim- 
ber land,” says the lumber company. “Come 
and study it and tell us how you think we 
ought to handle it. In the old days we would 
have skinned it, and moved on. But times are 
not what they used to be. Timberland is scarce 
and it comes high—and we have got so much 
money tied up in our saw mill and the rest 
of our plant, that we must have timber to 
work on, straight along.” 

The men who need that question an- 
swered own four-fifths of the standing 
timber in the United States. Upon them 
mainly depend the permanence and the 
adequacy of our national timber supply. 
At present, forestry is practised on much 
less than 1 per cent. of the timber tracts 
privately owned. 

Or another farmer may say: 


“I pay a good deal more for fence posts 
than I used to pay, but they don’t last any 
longer in the ground. Can you tell me how to 
treat then with some preservative so that they 
will last longer? Ive heard that is worth 
trying—but I want to know all about it; just 
how to do it, and how much it costs, and what 
results I can expect.” 


Or another company may say: 

“We are not in the lumber business. We 
are in the railroad business. We buy timber 
to use, we don’t produce it. It takes several 
million ties each year to keep our present 
tracks repaired, and for the new ones we are 
constructing. They cost a lot of money to 
buy and put in the track, and they rot out in 
a few years. If we could make them last two 
or three times as long, it would save us some- 
thing. How shall we set about it?” 

There are about 700,000,000 ties in 
railroad tracks in the United States. . If 
all were preservatively treated, it would 
mean a saving to the railroads of about 
$16,000,000 a year. But a still larger 
saving to the country would come in less- 
ening the drain upon the forests. 

These questions cannot all be answered 
at once, for the trained men of the ser- 
vice cannot read the answers out of 
bocks. It takes thoro field work and lab- 
oratory work to get them. But once got- 
ten, these answers go not only to the men 
who asked the questions, but as nearly as 


















possible to all whom they can benefit. 
This is accomplished by correspondence, 
thru Government publications, but main- 
ly thru the daily and periodic press. The 
newspapers have done more to put use- 
ful information collected by the Forest 
Service before the American people than 
any other agency. Last year knowledge 
about the forest and its use collected by 
the Forest Service was distributed with- 
out one cent paid for space in 265,000,000 
copies of newspapers and periodicals. To 
have put this information before the same 
number of people thru Government pub- 
lications would have cost more than the 
total appropriation of the Forest Service 
for that year. The actual cost to the 
Government of preparing this material 
and furnishing it for use by the press, is 
about ten thousand dollars a year. Be- 
yond the enormous saving in money, the 
distribution of this material thru the pub- 
lic press instead of thru official docu- 
ments sets it promptly before the Ameri- 
can people, to whom it belongs. 

There follow further reasons, taken 
largely from the report of the National 
Conservation Commission, which show 
how urgent is the need for educational 
work in forestry, based on trained study: 

We take from our forests each year, 
not counting the loss by fire, three and 
one-half times their yearly growth. For 
forty years, forest fires have each year 
destroyed not less than $50,000,000 worth 
of timber. Our waste of wood in the for- 
est and the mill is one-third of what we 
use. And, by careless cutting and fire, 
the capacity of forests in private hands 
to produce their like again is being con- 
stantly reduced or even totally destroyed. 
The condition of the world supply of tim- 
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ber makes us already dependent upon 
what we produce. From this on, we 
must grow our own supply or go without. 

On the other side are these great facts: 

By reasonable thrift we can produce 
a constant timber supply beyond our 
present need, and with it conserve the 
usefulness of our streams for irrigation, 
water supply, navigation and power. 
Under right management private forests 
will yield over four times as much as 
now. We can reduce waste in the woods 
as well as in the mill, with present as 
well as future profit. Preservative treat- 
ment will reduce by one-fifth the quantity 
of timber used in the water or in the 
ground. Forest fires on private lands 


-can be practically stopped, at a total cost 


each year of one-fifth the value of the 
standing timber burned. We shall inev- 
itably suffer for timber to meet our 
needs until our forests have had time to 
grow again. But if we act vigorously 
and at once, and only then, we shall es- 
cape permanent timber scarcity. 

The task is plain. Under its great 
leader, the Forest Service has set itself 
to fulfil it. It has made a good beginning 
in material achievement. But a still 
larger national asset which its work has 
helped greatly to create is a wholesome 
public sentiment toward the use of the 
forest. That sentiment will never die, 
because it is founded on knowledge. The 
work of the service has laid the founda- 
tions of a structure of forest conserva- 
tion which will endure. They are fore- 
sight, self-restraint and thrift for man 
and nation, in the enjoyment of a natural 
resource which man and nation hold in 
trust. 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 
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Telling the Whole Story 


THERE is no longer any question about 
it. The life-long novel has come again 
into popularity, This does not mean that 
the episodic novel which has for a gen- 
eration been popular will disappear, for 
the reading public is widening in all 
directions. It is therefore omnivorous. 
The detective novel revives—and stays. 
The historical novel revives—and stays. 
The mystical romance revives — and 
stays. So we have 
sometimes among the 
six best sellers half a 
dozen types of fiction 
which are not really 
rivals any more than 
the sale of potatoes 
competes with the sale 
of ice cream. It was 
apparently William De 
Morgan who, by that 
rash venture, “Joseph 
Vance,” disclosed the 
fact that there was a 
public which was not 
Satisfied by the narrow 
field of current fiction, 
but wanted “to see life 
clearly and _ see _ it 
whole.” This is con- 
firmed by the success 
of his later books and 
many others of the 
same type, most con- 
spicuously “Tono-Bun- 
gay.” H. G. Wells 
has always shown himself sensitive to 
changes in popular taste while retaining 
his individuality and views, and his adop- 
tion of the new form in place of the 
short story, the Utopian vision and the 
scientific romance in which he had made 
his name, is especially significant. Until 
the rise of this new movement the gen- 
eral trend in fiction was toward the short- 
story type, whatever the length, the 
crisp, dramatic, vivid style, dealing with 
a few characters in a single situation. 
The curtain rose and dropped at the tin- 
kle of the bell, and if the stage at times 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
Author of “A Certain Rich Man.” 


held more than three or four players they 
were mere supernumeraries and rarely 
stepped into the limelight. But the dra- 


matic view of life is not the only one or 


the truest. Its art is inevitably artificial 


because real life is infinitely complicated 
and continuous and no cross-section of it 
can do it justice. 
to get a true picture of life or even of a 


And it is not possible 


life, by reading a large number of such 


novels, because the episodes they select 


are not fair samples. 
They are not the ordi- 
nary but the extraor- 
dinary incidents, usu- 
ally the single brief 
period of falling in 
love, or latterly, a 
financial or political 
adventure, the climax 
of a career ending— 
or to express it more 
accurately, cut off—at 
an instant of triumph- 
ant optimism. 

Quite the opposite 
of the episodic story, 
long and short, is this 
new form of fiction, or 
rather revived form, 
for it harks hack to 
Dickens and Thack- 
eray. It professes to 
tell the truth, the 
whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. This 
is an impossibility, 
since selection, elimination and exag- 
geration are unavoidable in all forms 
of art. But it comes nearer to tell- 
ing the whole story than the other form, 
and attracts a different, probably a su- 
perior class of readers. Sore men like 
chess problems, given a situation to work 
out the few inevitable moves leading to 
the mate. Others prefer to play the 
game for themselves, thru all its shifts 
and changes, even tho most of its plots 
come to naught and the moves which 
promise to bring about a dramatic climax 
turn out to be tame and futile. The lat- 
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ter class of chess players will like this 
latter kind of novels. 

Two excellent examples of the whole- 
life novels come to us at once from men 
five thousand miles apart, Kansas and 
England; White’s A Certain Rich Man, 
and Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale.* 
They are of nearly the same age, a little 
over forty, and both are journalists who 
have got their training by writing the 
episodic short story which originated in 
journalism. Mr. Bennett ‘s the author of 
that witty play, satirizing his old profes- 
sion, “What the Public Wants.” 

Mr. White was the poet laureate of his 
class when he was in the University of 
Kansas. He was doing Riley things 
then, and doing them very well, too. We 
have “The Ol’ Wood Pump” in our 
scrap-box yet. But he ruined his career 
—in the opinion of the professors—by 
resigning from his class before gradua- 
tion day and going into journalism, or, 
rather, the newspaper business, it was 
called then. Strange to say he has stuck 
to it ever since in spite of all temptations 
to come to New York City, where authors 
average one to a block and earn a pre- 
carious living by washing each other’s 
dirty linen in public. In Kansas, how- 
ever, the average is not more than one 
author to a township, and less than that 
in the arid region west of the Hundredth 
Meridian. But by sticking to his native 
heath Mr. White has made the Emporia 
Gazette as well known as some New 
York periodicals we could mention. He 
has also been able to produce this book, 
which is a historical novel of the genuine 
sort because it deals with the characters 
and scenes that the author knows by liv- 
ing among them. As for the war and 
“bleeding Kansas” of the earlier days 
when it was the battleground of pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery forces, he was 
born with the understanding and the feel- 
ing of them like every other Kansas boy 
of the time. But curiously enough he 
fails to see, or at least to impart, the 
romance and the inspiration of this great 
conflict. He describes it correctly enough, 
but mostly its seamy side, the brutality 
and corruption of the jayhawkers, the 
sordidness of the motives of enlisting 





*A Certain Rico Man. By William Allen White. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Tae Orp Wives’ Tate. By 
York: G. H. Doran Co. 


$1.50. 
rnold Bennett. New 


$1.50. 
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soldiers. All his enthusiasm and ideal- 
ization are reserved for the fight of his 
own generation, the conflict with capital- 
ism. It may be remembered that Upton 
Sinclair, in a book written with a similar 
aim tho not to be compared with this in 
literary art, “The Metropolis,” gives a 
prolog in a Grand Army hall as a start- 
ing point. 

No such vivid and veritistic picture of 
Western life has before appeared. The 
people are like the people we know and 
the book has the charm of an old album, 
wherein the stiff and old-fashioned 
photographs seem alive to us because we 
knew and loved the originals when we 
were children. Its accuracy is unim- 
peachable. Every detail is in its place 
like a Belasco stage setting. It is also 
true in the higher sense. It shows by 
what selfishness, trickery and oppression 
a great financier may make his fortune 
and how his own character hardens in 
the process. 

Mr. White has proved by this that he 
can run a marathon as well as sprint. 
This novel is not merely a short story 
long drawn out, or a series of sketches. 
It has an underlying unity. The chief ar- 
tistic defect is in his handling of the 
transitions back and forth in time. His 
alternations of anticipation and retro- 
spection are jerky and confusing, not 
delicately modulated like those of Du 
Maurier, De Morgan and the unknown 
author of “Margarita’s Soul.” 

One inherent disadvantage of novels of 
this kind is the painful impression pro- 
duced by watching the people we have 
become acquainted with grow old and 
die. As we get toward the end of the 
book we feel like saying as many an old 
person has said, “It seems as if every- 
body was dying nowadays.” The pres- 
ence of a rising generation does not sat- 
isfy us because we do not know them so 
well. We are willing to see Legree killed 
off and even Little Eva, but not every- 
body in the story. This may be a vitiated 
taste due to reading romances of youth 
and beauty. But many chronic novel 
readers will not like the new realism on 
that account. Before they purchase a 
book they will look to see if it bears a 
label on the slip cover similar to that on 
a box of rat poison, “They don’t die in 
the book.” 
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This objection—if it be an objection— 
applies more to The Old Wives’ Tale 
than to the book under discussion because 
Mr. White is inspired with an ethical 
purpose, while Mr. Bennett has no appar- 
ent object except to present a picture of 
human nature as it is. This he does, piti- 
lessly, vividly and carefully, without cari- 
cature but with a mordant satirical touch. 
It is a solid chunk of reality, a character 
study in three dimensions. The book was 
published in England about two years 
ago under the title of “The Grim Smile 
of the Five Towns,” rather more appro- 
priate than the present title, for it con- 
cerns itself almost as much with the for- 
tunes of the rest of the townspeople as 
with the two women who grow from 
light-hearted youth to a sad old age in the 
course of the book. Some of its scenes 
are disagreeable, but never salacious. The 
life Mr. Bennett describes is prosiac, even 
during the Paris Commune, but it is 
nevertheless intensely interesting because 
of the author has the uncanny power to 
turn ordinary people inside out so we 
can see what they think of themselves. 
People are always interesting to. them- 
selves. 


a 


Fictional Aftermath 


THE first of the autumn novels are 
treading on the heels of the straggling 
rearguard of the summer’s generous out- 
put; a new season of activity, opening 
up before us, calls for a final gleaning 
of the one that is passing. Light enter- 
tainment in books it has furnished forth 
in abundance; the old (and nowadays a 
novel published three months ago is 
often old) will probably prove quite 
worthy to stand by the new that are to 
succeed them on our shelves, the quality 
of the bulk of current fiction varies so 
little from season to season, from year to 
year. Sufficient it is unto its purpose, 
which ,is entertainment for the fleeting 
hour, Without thought of the literary 
judgment of posterity, tho always with 
hopes of inclusion in the lists of “best 
sellers.” 

In the dozen or so novels here before 
us, there 1s a little of everything—of pur- 
pose and irresponsibility, of frank inven- 
tion and painstaking observation of 
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human nature and the ways with it of 
human life, of things that have been and 
are passing, or are, or never will be—a 
little of all the materials that go to the 
making of the products of the home art- 
industry that the writing of fiction has 
become. The historical novel lifts its 
head here and there—the “real article” 
and its many derivatives, tales of what 
has as yet but imperfectly passed into the 
historic past; the picaresque tale in its 
modern disguises, and realism, the real- 
ism of the here and now, with, amid 
much seriousness, a leaven of humor. 

Spain—decadent Spain—is to the fore 
in this fiction, as it is in the day’s news, 
with a novel whose purpose is far great- 
er than its performance, a sermon for 
Spaniards, in which there is nothing new 
or startling to the alert civilization be- 
hind which the country has been lagging 
since Philip II died, leaving his’ unfin- 
ished life work of turning back the hands 
of time doomed to failure. The Shadow 
of the Cathedral’: the title is significant 
enough to be allowed to stand without 
comment. To the shadow of the cathe- 
dral of Toledo, with its legacy of past 
power and riches and history and art,.- 
returns the Spaniard who has lived in 
France and Germany, who has been 
touched by the modern spirit, who has 
swung from one extreme to the other, 
from stagnant conservatism and the Carl- 
ist cause to anarchism, a man marked by 
the police of many countries. Here he 
observes and preaches and exhorts his 
author’s mouthpiece, but ir vain; neither 
from the top nor from the bottom is re- 
form to be hoped for; Spain sleeps stili 
her age-long sleep in the shadow. A 
serious book this, with a most serious 
patriotic purpose, which has caused it to 
be translated into the principal tongues 
of civilization, a book notable, also, for 
its descriptions of the cathedrals, its 
splendid past, its obscure presefit, for its 
frank review of Spanish history as the 
world sees it. A picture and a sermon, 
but not a clarion call: the heavy hand 
of Spanish fatalism rests on these pages. 
This study of contemporary Spain is a 
historical novel in the wider sense of the 
word. 


1THE SHapow_ oF THE CaTHepRAL. By Vincent 
Blasco Ibanez. Translated from_the Spanish by Mrs. 
W. A. Gillespie. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
12mo, $1.35 net. 



































Antonio, by Ernest Oldmeadow, 
is a striking effort of the imagination, 
sustained to the end. Its time and place 
make it “historic—the Portugal of the 
third decade of the last century—but its 
interest is ‘human, of today and tomor- 
row, as of yesterday. The author passes 
lightly over the confusing historic events 
of that time;: it suffices for his purpose 
to lead his- reader thru the quarrels of 
absolutists and constitutionalists to the 
suppression of the religious orders and 
the closing of the monasteries. Antonio, 
the monk set adrift, has but one aim in 
life: ‘to buy back the monastery from 
which he has been driven, and to say 
mass in its abandoned chapel. He goes 
out into the world to earn the money 
he needs for his purpose, he returns and 
buys the vineyard of his house, saving, 
scraping, ever approaching nearer to his 
aim, and then—the English woman en- 


ters his life, and tempts him from his al- ° 


legiance: the struggle between the man 
and the monk, between love and conse- 
cration is on. 

More directly historic is S, R. Crock- 
ett’s The Men of the Mountain,’ whose 
scene is laid on the French-Swiss fron- 
tier in the days of 1871, with an excur- 
sion into the Paris of the Commune. The 
book is a pot-boiler, the evident effort it 
has cost its author to put it together fa- 
tiguing the reader. 

Contemporary history is found again 
in The End of the Road,‘ a story of the 
South Africa that was before the Boer 
War, of the retreat of the transport rider 
before the mining engineer, of the inva- 
sion of the veldt by the 1ailway—of the 
lure of the open and the tyranny of the 
town—and of the coming of the white 
woman to the frontier which is the prov- 
ince of men, whom she tempts from free- 
dom, and lures back to the bonds they 
had left behind them. It is the Anglo- 
Saxon’s South Africa already, not the 
Boer’s, who figures but little in these 
pages. The story the book tells has been 
lived over and over agatn on this con- 
tinent ; it now is South Africa’s turn, and 
Australia’s: the end of the road of the 
foretrekkers. 


*Antonio. By Ernest Oldmeadow. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

THe MEN or THE Mountain. By S. R. Crockett. 
Illus. New York: Harper & Bros. 12mo. $1.50. 

‘Tue Enp or tHe Roav. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 


Illus. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 
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The commuter’s wife has sought wider 
literary fields since she found her first 
inspiration in her suburban garden. In 
Poppea of the Post Office’ she gives us 
another full-fledged novel, in which there 
is nothing that is strikingly original— 
neither plot, characters, nor setting— 
and nothing that interferes with a placid 
interest. The early chapters are the best, 
with their pictures of a New England 
village in Civil War days; for the rest, 
there have been many foundlings left on 
doorsteps in fiction, and their virtues and 
beauty and sorrows and adventures have 
filled many books. Poppea is another of 
a goodly company, quite lovable and 
beautiful, of course, and, equally of 
course, the mystery of her parentage does 
not remain unrevealed. 

Pseudo-history without any sense of 
historic responsibility will be found in 
Mr. Charles Lowe’s The Prince’s 
Pranks,’ a book that is written without a 
grain of literary talent, and depends upon 
its incidents to entertain. These inci- 
dents all grow from the supposed uncon- 
ventionality of the German Emperor, 
who, in the days of his youth, is supposed 
to have gone slumming in London dur- 
ing Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee, and 
to have discovered and frustrated an 
anarchist plot to blow up the royal pro- 
cession in the course of its progress from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster Ab- 
bey. - There is certainly inventiveness in 
this; the story has also an easy air of 
familiarity with the characteristics and 
ways of exalted personages. 

Happy Hawkins,’ by Robert Alexander 
Wason, is a sort of apotheosis of cowboy 
life, dialect, adventures, chivalry, humor, 
hardships and all. The racy dialect 
grows on one, providing he read only a 
chapter or so at a time, so does the humor 
very often, and some of the adventures 
and ’scapes are as gory and narrow as 
one can possibly desire. Of course, this 
cowboy, a master among men, has a ten- 
der heart, whose queen is a little girl 
called Barbara, her growth from child- 
hood to womanhood giving unity to a 
plot that roams all over the West—Wy- 


5PopPpEA OF THE Post Orrice. By Mabel Osgood 





Wright. With frontispiece by the Kinneys. ew 
York: The Macmillan Co. 12mo. $1.50. 
®°Tue Prince’s Pranxs. By Charles Lowe. New 


York: John Lane. 12mo. $1.50. 
Harry Hawkins. BY Robert Alexander Wason. 


T 
Illus. mall, Maynard & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 
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oming, Texas, Nevada, California and 
Montana. A readable story. 

The “old man’”—meaning father—is a 
character that has come to stay for some 
time in our current fiction. We all know 
his prototype—the self-made merchant. 
Here he is again, in The Making of 
Bobby Burnit,, by George Randolph 
Chester. He dies at the very beginning 
of the book, but he is its hero nonethe- 
less, guiding Bobby in a series of letters, 
left by him with shrewd foreknowledge 
to be delivered to the young men at cer- 
tain crises in his career. Bobby is placed 
in full controt of the old man’s business, 





A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 
Author of “True Tilda.” 


and with a certain amdéunt of money to 
pay the cost of his early experiences, but 
the bulk of his fortune is not to be hand- 
ed over to him until after he has proved 
his ability to take care of it. Bobby 
starts in blithely, and proves an “easy 
thing” for a number of designing gentle- 
men, quite willing to sell him experience 
for cash. He ends by running a news- 
paper, and making a success of an ag- 
gressive reform campaign. The. appo- 
siteness of his father’s letters, always 
ready for him at the proper moment, 





STHe MAKING oF Bossy Burnit. 


By George Ran- 
dolph Chester. Bobbs-Merrill Co. " 


12mo. $1.50. 
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their keen prevision and homely prac- 
tical wisdom, are very amusing. 

Here’s the Zenda motiv-cum—Ameri- 
can hero once more, but happily without 
fighting, and derring-do. A small Ger- 
man municipality—before the founding 
of the new empire—a young American 
consul who has served in our Civil War, 
a princess who has been stolen in her 
infancy and found again after she has 
reached young womanhood, a mutual at- 
traction between these two, a marriage 
arranged for reasons of state, a pocket- 
Bismarck, a ruling prince in disguise, and 
The Goose Girl,’ these are the ingre- 
dients of Harold. MacGrath’s-story of 
that name, a German-American veteran 
being added to their number. The genre 
is beginning to show signs of wear, the 
mechanism of its romance is beginning to 
cleak; it is time for the invention of 
something new. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch is not at his 
best in True Tilda,” a sort of picaresque 
extravaganza of contemporary England, 
its heroine being a girl acrobat who 
rescues a boy from an orphan asylum 
“run” by a reverend ogre, the pursuing 
villain of the plot. Tilda has a clue to 
the secret of the orphan boy’s birth, 
learned from a dying woman in a hos- 
pital, and together they set out to find the 
bush on which grew his strawberry mark 
—which, in this case, is a tattoo mark on 
his shoulder. Nor should we forget the 
dog that used to perform with her in the 
wandering circus which ieft her behind 
after she had hurt herself. The dog 
waited for her until she got better. And 
so these three wander away on their 
quest, ever hiding from the parson, meet- 
ing many eccentric characters on their 
way—a couple of strclling players, 
bargemen, farmers and others—helped 
by them, and helping them in turn. 

A friendly, optimistic realism is the 
great merit of a volume of sketches, 
linked together by a slight plot and the 
unity of their characters, published under 
the title of Pa Flickinger’s Folks." Miss - 
Bessie R. Hoover, whose first book this 
is, has a happy knack of writing dialogue 


*Tue Goose Grr.. “By Harold MacGrath. ‘Illus. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


12mo. $1.50. 
True Titpa. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. $1.50. 


"Pa Friicxincer’s Forxs. By Bessie R. Hoover. 
Illus. Harper & Bros. 12amo. $1.00. 
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that, while serving to the full her purpose 
of exposition of character and circum- 
stance and plot, yet remains perfectly 
natural. It is a tale of the humble—of 
a workingman’s family, a large family, 
whose “little mother” is Opal, a child 
kept busy all day looking after the af- 
fairs of her mother’s household, and of 
her married sister’s household as well— 
of the everyday occurrences of narrow 
lives, of the response to them of differ- 
ent temperaments, of troubles and pleas- 
ures, disappointments and hopes, all 
made worth while by understanding sym- 
pathy. These chapters were ideally 
adapted to serial publication, but one is 
glad to have them in book form—a mod- 
est, slight little book, but worth while. 

There is good work in the ten stories 
by Mr. Charles Belmont Davis, collected 
from the pages of various periodicals 
under the title of The Lodger Overhead 
and Others.* The note of maturity 
struck in all of them is, perhaps, occa- 
sionally a little voulu, the attitude of the 
man who, having seen much of life, has 
learned to reflect, perhaps a little deliber- 
ate, but the effect is there—a tolerant 
understanding reaching just far enough 
below the surface to interest, and to es- 
tablish a sympathetic relation with, the 
reader who, too, has lived and seen and 
reflected, and to impress deeply the 
young before whom life yet lies, a book 
opened only at its earliest pages. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....Volume IV of the Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
clopedia of Religious Knowledge (Funk & 
Wagnalls) appears in due season. It is very 
full in biography, and embraces men still liv- 
ing. Of the more important titles we note 
“Egypt,” “Esther,” “Ezekiel,” “Ezra,” “Funda- 
mental Doctrines,” “Faith,” “Gnosticism,” 
“Galilee,” “St. Francis,” “Eschatology,” “Epis- 
copacy,” “Easter,” “Church of England,” “Ed- 
wards,” and “Eastern Church.” Of course it is 
impossible for so ponderous a work to be quite 
up with the last fact, which accounts for repre- 


‘sening The New York Review as still advo- 


cating progressive Catholicism, and the dis- 
covery of the Jewish temple in Egypt not 
mentioned under “Ezra.” We shall expect it 
under “Sanballat.” 


....Those who are interested in the devel- 
opment of Upper Africa should find of value 
the Third Report of the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial College 


2TuHe LopGeR OVERHEAD, AND Oruers. By Charles 
Belmont Davis. Illus. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
12m0. $1.50. 





of Khartoum (New York: Toga Publishing 
Company, $5.) This Report presents the ob- 
servations of a local staff of scientific men, and 
deals with medical, ethnological, agricultural 
and other scientific subjects. Much space is 
given to the trypanosome of sleeping sick- 
ness and to other parasites of man and the 
lower animals. Of especial interest, medically 
as well as ethnologically, is the chapter on 
the “Medical Practices and Superstitions of the 
People of Kordofan.” The Report is abundant- 
ly illustrated and well indexed. 


& 
Pebbles 


“Your boy was just a little—er—wild when. 
he was at college, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, he generally was a little wild at 
first. Couldn’t get ’em over the plate, you 
know. But he always steadied down before the 
game was over.”—Chicago Tribune. 


An Irishman caught smallpox, and was sent 
to the pesthouse. The doctor told him he 
could not recover, and asked him if the priest 
should be sent for. “No,” the Irishman re- 
plied; “send for a Jewish rabbi. I don’t want 
to expose one of my own faith.”—Atchison 
Globe. : 


OUR FIVE FEET OF SUMMER BOOKS. 

Nansen’s “Farthest North.” 
William Winter’s “Old Friends.” 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” 
Mahaffy’s “The Frieze of the Parthenon.” 
Saxe’s “Nothing to Wear.” 

— B. Frost’s “American Types."—New York 
ail, 


IN THE DAYS OF THE AEROPLANE. 


The movement to spread a safety net over 
Fifth avenue, to protect persons walking and 
driving thereon from being hit by lunch baskets 
and other objects dropped overboard by aero- 
planists, has-been gathering headway ever 
since the mayor’s silk hat was jammed over 
his eyes by a squash falling from an unknown 
height. 

The Maine farmers complain that the aero- 
mobilists are now filling the skies in such vast 
numbers as completely to obscure the sun for 
five or six hours a day, with the result that 
the frost is not likely to get out of the ground 
before September. : 

The Legislatures of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and North Carolina are expected to pass 
drastic regulations forbidding and penalizing 
the atrocious sport, so fashionable among aero- 
motorists, of trolling for cows. Thirty-two 
cows were caught by passing air-cars two miles 
back of Mark Twain’s home last Sunday, the 
tackle being a three-inch cable with an anchor 
baited with a bale of hay at the end of it. 

The relief car has started from the Paris 
Life Saving Station for the rescue of three 
aeromotorist whose car burst on Friday night. 
The occupants immediately took to their para- 
chutes, but, these being out of order, refused to 
fall, with the result that the travellers have 
been stranded eight miles up in the air ever 
since. It is expected that they will be got 
down in safety—Harper’s Magazine, 
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Our Religious Forces 


WE give this week an abstract of the 
religious statistics of the country as com- 
piled for 1906 by the Census Bureau. 
Compared with that of 1890, the only 
previous census of religious bodies, it 
shows gratifying growth. The religious 
forces in this country are not weak- 
ening, for all the trepidation some 
express over the spread of luxury and 
materialism, and the prevalence of criti- 
cism and skepticism. We are predomin- 
antly a religious people, probably the 
most actively religious people in the 
world. Out of a population of some- 
thing over eighty millions there are 32,- 
936,445 communicants, and a majority 
of the others are more loosely connected 
with the churches. 

We judge that there has not been the 
same effort to collect independent statis- 
tics for this census as for that of 1890. 
The officials have gone to the denomina- 
tional headquarters and sought aid there, 
accepting the statistics of those churches 
that carefully compile them, and getting 
the most trustworthy figures they can 
find for other churches. While the fig- 
ures are not so exact as those for popu- 
lation they must come quite near enough 
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to the truth to be depended on for com- 
parative purposes. The most remark- 
able increase appears in the Catholic 
Church, for which 6,241,708 members 
were reported in 1890, which have now 
nearly doubled to 12,079,142; but this is 
much below the twenty millions claimed. 
The statistics were collected under the 
direction of Archbishop Glennon, of St. 
Louis. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that they are figured to include all 
baptized Catholics over eight years old, 
many of whom have no active relation to 
their Church. A priest lately published 
in a Catholic paper the account of his ex- 
perience in soliciting aid from a company 
of Italian workmen. They jeered at him 
and sent him away penniless, while a 
company of Japanese in the same plant 
ave him substantial contributions. 

This difference in the statistics will 
only partly explain the surprising major- 
ity of Catholic communicants in sixteen 
States. We expect it in Arizona and 
New Mexico, which are so largely Span- 
ish, but even New England has apparent- 
ly been captured by the Catholics, from 
Rhode Island, where 74 per cent. of the 
membership is reported as Catholics, to 
Maine, with 53 per cent. These are 
States where the native Protestant emi- 
gration has been replaced by an immense 
Irish and Canadian-French immigration. 
Nevertheless, we do not believe that there 
is one single State in the Union, unless 
it be New Mexico, in which the Catholic 
population predominates, notwithstand- 
ing tremendous immigration, and not- 
withstanding that over the larger part of 
the country French and Spanish settle- 
ments and possessions antedated that of 
the Protestant English. 

The census recognizes the fact that the 
population of the country is overwhelm- 
ingly Christian, and that within Chris- 
tianity, Protestantism and Catholicism 
are friendly rival forces seeking to pos- 
sess the land. The later immigration has 
been mainly South European and Catho- 
lic, composed of those alien to our tradi- 
tions and history. But while the parents 
do not much change, the children are 
in the melting-pot. Even the parents 
change. We see reports that those who 
accumulate property here and return to 
their own land are leaders in all progres- 
sive movements. Their children are in 
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the public schools, and grow up good 
Americans. Even the efforts to segre- 
gate them in parochial schools to keep 
them from mixing with other children 
are not of any great damage. They leave 
these schools after learning their prayers 
and catechism and go into the public 
schools; and that makes them good citi- 
zens without injuring them as Catholics. 
Those that get no more schooling after 
the fourth or fifth grade need not be 
counted. They will have no influence. 
The priests and the official Catholic press 
may try to force the children to remain 
in the parochial schools, but it is of no 
use. The parents will not have it so. 
The Federation of Catholic Societies 
passes its annual resolution demanding a 
division of the school funds, but one of 
the best of the journals, The Catholic 
Citizen, of Milwaukee, edited by a lay- 
man, shows the prevailing view of lay- 
men. -It says: 

“The usual unwise resolution favoring a di- 
vision of the school fund was indulged in. 
Perhaps it is better that this piece of folly 
was not widely advertised. That the endorse- 
ment of this proposition has caused no counter 
agitation as yet is no assurance that later on 
it may not furnish a weapon of argument and 
attack to an anti-Catholic movement. When 
such a movement recurs (as it is bound to) there 
will be the usual endeavor to blacklist Catholic 
teachers in the public schools (who must num- 
ber some twenty thousand) and the usual at- 
tempt to elbow Catholics out of all voice in 
the matter of public education. We shall then 
hear more of. the Catholic Federation and its 
resolutions. The thing will plague us. We 
shall have to suffer for the quixotic proclama- 
tion of some unwise churchmen. We say 
quixotic advisedly, for there is as little prob- 
ability in this country of a division of the 
school fund as there is of a state church.” 


And it continues: 


“Where zeal is untempered by wisdom, 
where loyalty is unaccompanied by intelligence, 
a good cause is sometimes endangered. Cer- 
tain organizations cultivate an esprit de corps, 
which inculcates not discussion, but discipline, 
not investigation, but mere allegiance. Then 
while the organiation is effective for action in 
emergencies, in the long run it proves unsatis- 
factory. 

“It is not educative. It is not abreast with 
the times. It becomes a mere machine. Let 
its leadership fall into the hands of reaction- 
aries or self-seekers or adepts in intrigue and 
its usefulness for all good purposes is past and 
gone. 


ignorance of the party or nationality or church 
under whose banner it 
itself.” 


assumes to enroll 





It is then in some sense the organized ° 
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Protestants and Catholics are fellow- 
workers for religious faith. The old hos- 
tility has given place to more friendly 
rivalry. We do not anticipate another 
anti-Catholic movement unless unwisely 
provoked, and that is improbable. Prot- 
estants and Catholics have the same foe 
and the same Master. The danger to 
both comes from the eating ulcer of 
formalism and materialistic luxury and 
indifference to spiritual ideals. A pas- 
sion for truth and a passion for right- 
eousness will keep the Christian Church 
more and more the controlling force th 


the country. 
a 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


CAN it be that it is a hundred years 
since the ever youthful Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, the wise physician, the 
graceful poet, the boyish philosopher of 
common things, was born, and a decade 
and a half since he died? He seems one 
of the perennials that are always with us, 
he is so human, so full of all sympathy, 
so brotherly with us all, never the grand- 
fatherly sage of patronizing wisdom. 

Dr. Holmes was a favorite correspond- 
ent of THE INDEPENDENT. Again and 
again his poems made their appearance 
in our columns. He was one of that re- 
markable company of poets, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier, who 
made American letters known and 
honored all over the world. That was a 
wonderful period in English-speaking 
literary history to which we give the 
name of Victorian; and America gave 
her fair share of light to its brilliancy. 
We are now in the period of a darker 
aphelion, and not one American poet of 
present activity ranks with those who 
were contemporaries of our fathers. 
Have we lost the sense of sensuous and 
passionate beauty, and do our men of 
genius prefer to build bridges and dig 
canals and subways and operate railroads 
and corner millions? Is it better? What 
are the true values of life? 

What we value Dr. Holmes for is his 
wide and lovable humanity. He was a 
learned man, a teacher of science, a 
scholar who knew the philosophies of 
things, butso were hundreds of other mod- 
erate men, He was also a man of the most 
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diverse sensibilities, who could unite 
pathos with humor in admirable combi- 
nation, and controlled by perfect taste 
and kindliness. He makes gracious fun of 
his “Unmarried Aunt,” but no one loves 
her the less; in fact, we knew her our- 
selves and have loved her in the flesh be- 
fore we knew her in verse. He was not 
witty like Hood and Saxe, but humor ‘s 
infinitely better than verbal wit. Even his 
most rollicking youthful poems touched 
the higher vein. And when he left off 
the comic dance and put on the serious 
air of affection or patriotism, no Amer- 
ican author could equal his “Aye, tear 
her tattered ensign down,” or could like 
him pour the vitriol of scorn on the 
“Stay-at-Home Rangers”: 
“You, with the terrible, warlike mustaches, 

Fit for a colonel or chief of a clan, 
You with the waist made for sword-belt and 

sashes, 
Where are your shoulder-straps, sweet little 
man? 


“Bring him the buttonless garment of woman. 
Cover his face lest it freckle or tan; 
Muster the Apron-String Guards on the Com- 


mon, 
That is the corps for the sweet little man!” 


It was a surprise to the literary public 
when Dr. Holmes, known to it chiefly as 
the writer of humorous verse, burst out 
into the social wisdom of the “Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” Those papers, 
followed by the “Poet of the Breakfast 
Table,” were the making of the Atlantic 
Monthly. They remain a permanent ad- 
dition to American literature, equal to the 
best of the essays of Addison and Charles 
Lamb. Again we'ask, What present-day 
author can compare with Holmes in those 
lighter fantasies of wisdom gamboling on 
the wings of mirth? 

It is to the merit of the school of verse 
and prose to which Holmes belonged that 
not one of them ever penned a line to de- 
grade character or asperse morals. May 
it be, can it be, that a lower ethical law, a 
weaker apprehension of the compulsive 
negative, accounts in part for a feebler, a 
more flabby and mushy literary output? 
And may it be that here also is part of 
the explanation why genius seeks the ma- 


terialistic honors and rewards? Million- . 


aires were few in Holmes’s day. Now 
we see them in every directors’ board, 
and, alas! their sons, “Epicuri de grege 
porcos.” 
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The Benzoate Question 


THE Association of State and National 
Food and Dairy Departments meeting at 
Denver has completely discredited the 
Wiley opinion that benzoate of soda is 
dangerous to use as a preservative. This 
is shown, not so much by the indorse- 
ment of the Board of Referees by a vote 
of 57 to 42, because that merely registers 
the opinion of those present, but by the 
discussion. The argument was practical- 
ly all one way, the opponents of ben- 
zoate rarely attempting to defend the 
Wiley experiments, but contending that 
it was inadvisable to permit the use of 
any preservative, which is another ques- 
tion. Professor Chittenden, of Yale, 
summed up the conclusions of the refer- 
ees in the following words: 

“From our experiments only one logical con- 
clusion seems possible, viz., that benzoate in 
small and large doses up to four grams a day 
is without deleterious effect upon the human 
system. te 

“T believe the evidence warrants the opinion 
that sodium benzoate is no more harmful than 
corresponding amounts of salt. Certainly 
huckleberries, cranberries, plums, prunes and 
other related fruits contain appreciable amounts 
of benzoate. 

“The eating of a small quantity of huckle- 
berries, raspberries or kindred berries is ac- 
companied by the taking into the system of 
more benzoate than in the administration of 
three-tenths of a gram of sodium benzoate. 

“In the light of our experiments it is difficult 
to say why benzoate in moderate amounts 
should be considered any more inimical to 
health than such a salt as sodium chloride.” 

Just a year ago we called attention to 
the fact that Dr. Wiley’s sweeping con- 
demnation of all the new preservatives 
was not justified by his own experiments. 
Without questioning the carefulness of 
his work or the accuracy of his published 
figures we showed that they were sus- 
ceptible of quite a different interpreta- 
tion ; for example, the loss of weight was 
the chief evidence of the deleterious ef- 
fects of the preservative, but, as we 
proved, the young men of the “poison 
squad” either gained weight’ or lost 
weight less rapidly when the preserva- 
tive was added to their food than they 
did before. The reason why the papers 
of the country took the opposite view 
was because they considered only the cir- 
cular issued by the department giving the 
general conclusions reached by Dr. 
Wiley, instead of examining the experi- 
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mental evidence on which these conclu- 
sions were supposed to be based. We 
hope our readers will regard this refer- 
ence to the editorial of September 3, 
1908, as pardonable, since THE INDE- 
PENDENT was the only periodical to bring 
these facts to the attention of the public, 
and by taking this unpopular stand 
brought upon itself much odium. 

The essential points of the question 
can be easily made plain to any one hav- 
ing an elementary knowledge of chemis- 
try. There is a large class of organic 
substances known as the “aromatic com- 
pounds” because they give the flavor to 
most of our common spices and to many 
fruits. They can be more easily ob- 
tained, however, from fossil than from 
modern plants, and the cheapest source 
is coal tar. For that reason they are 
often called “coal tar products” or “ben- 
zene derivatives,” since they contain the 
well known “benzene ring” of six carbon 
atoms or some similar structure. They 
have from the earliest ages been the most 
highly valued of food products, gifts 
worthy to be offered to kings and gods, 
and the search for them has been one of 
the chief motives of geographical dis- 
covery, leading to the conquest of India, 
the circumnavigation of the globe and 
the discovery of America. 

As for their healthfulness, that has al- 
ways been a debated question. Food pur- 
ists, ancient and modern, have been in- 
clined to condemn the use of spicy condi- 
ments of any kind as well as of salt. This 
opposition is, however, more because they 
lead to excessive eating and drinking than 
because @f their inherent harmfulness. 
Used in excess the aromatic compounds 
may injure digestion, but their almost 
universal use for thousands of years in 
all countries must be regarded as strong 
evidence that they are not detrimental t» 
health. Tropical races the world over 
add them to food in what seems to us un- 
duly large amounts without harm and 
with apparent benefit. At any rate, to 
eliminate all the “ring compounds” from 
our food would be practically impossible. 

sesides increasing the sapidity of food, 
the aromatic compounds have another 
advantage which has enhanced their pop- 
ularity. They tend to prevent food from 
decaying by killing off the bacteria of 
putrefaction. Since the products of putre- 
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faction are mostly injurious and often 
violently poisonous (the so-called pto- 
maines), the aromatic preservatives have 
been of great service to the human race. 

In recent years it has become custom- 
ary to use some of these benzene or aro- 
matic compounds in an isolated and puri- 
fied form instead of in a mixture of all 
sorts of unknown substances, such as the 
spices with their woody fiber or smoke 
containing the stronger aromatics, car- 
bolic acid in particular. The two com- 
pounds most commonly employed are 
benzoic and salicylic acids, or rather their 
salts, the benzoates and salicylates. Both 
occur in small quantity in common fruits 
or spices. Both are tasteless-and odor- 
less, which is an advantage in that they 
can be used in preserving fruits and 
meats without altering their flavor, and a 
disadvantage in that they may be em- 
ployed in excessive quantities without the 
consumer being able to detect them by 
the taste. 

The opposition tothem has pursued three 
lines of argument; first, that they were 
unnecessary, as food could be preserved 
by icing, canning or drying without them ; 
second, that they were demonstrably det- 
rimental to health; third, that they en- 
abled the manufacturer to pack refuse and 
decaying stuff. The first is undoubtedly 
true. All preservatives, old and new, can 
be dispensed with ; not, however, without 


considerable inconvenience and expense 


to both manufacturer and consumer. On 
the second point, the experiments of Dr. 
Wiley appeared to show that these pre- 
servatives were harmful, but the more 
extensive and longer continued experi- 
ments of Remsen, Chittenden and Long, 
using doses nearly twice as great, show 
no deleterious effects in the use of ben- 
zoate. The harmlessness of salicylate has 
not been established by them, but Dr. 
Wiley’s work is inconclusive in this as in 
the other case. As to the third point, 
Professor Long proved that rotting to- 
matoes could be made into palatable cat- 
sup by the use of spices, but not by the 
use of benzoate, for this is tasteless, be- 
ing classed among the “aromatics” mere- 
ly because of its composition. 

As the matter stands now it appears 
that benzoate of soda is useful, is not 
harmful and is not so liable to be used to 
cover filthy manufacturing as its time- 
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honored rivals, the aromatics of the 
spices and smoke. The matter may there- 
fore be properly left to the public. There 
are not sufficient grounds for govern- 
mental prohibition. Let each person de- 
cide for himself. There are risks on both 
sides, but they are not equal. Nobodv 
has ever been killed and it is doubtful if 
any one has ever had his digestion im- 
paired by the use of benzoate as a pre- 
servative, while cases of sickness and 
death caused by food that has not been 
preserved are familiar to all of us. 

We hope that Dr. Wiley will not re- 
sign on account of this reversal of his 
opinion by a court of appeals. He is an 
energetic public servant, and if in this 
case his zeal has gone beyond his discre- 
tion, well, ‘tis a good fault and a rare 
one. There must be room in govern- 
ment departments for differences of 
opinion on difficult technical points. 


J 
The Ice Cap Man 


Dr. SLosson, whose article on “The 
University of Illinois” opens with an in- 
teresting summary of the distribution of 
various things—human and inhuman— 
between the glaciated and the non-glaci- 
ated areas of the United States, is wisely 
careful not to commit himself to any ex- 
planation of the curious figures that he 
has brought together. We shall not, on our 
part, rush in where he fears to tread; but 
it is always worth while “just to talk 
over” queer data of this kind, noting the 
various hypotheses that it suggests. By 
thus ruminating and criticising, discov- 
eries sometimes are made. 

The reader of Montesquieu’s “Spirit of 
the Laws,” on first turning over its pages, 
doubts if our later science has confirmed 
Montesquieu’s ideas concerning the di- 
rect influence of soil and climate upon 
conduct and institutions. A modest ac- 
quaintance, however, with up-to-date 
monographic studies of the interrelation 
of environment and behavior prepares 
one to believe that Montesquieu’s philos- 
ophy had a good deal in it. Investiga- 
tions, for example, like Dr. Dexter’s, of 
the effect of weather upon conduct, have 
shown that temperature and humidity 
have positive, definite and measurable ef- 
fects in the realm of moral phenomena. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that 
the indirect or even the incidental conse- 
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quences of physical conditions are more 
important factors in human affairs than 
the direct effects of soil and climate are. 
Land and weather not only harden and 
bronze us, or soften and sallow us, they 
also sort us out into kinds, one habitat 
attracting some of us, while a habitat of 
conspicuously different qualities gets 
others of us. This selective function of 
environment would seem to be worth 
looking into. 

That the glaciated area in the United 
States should have such striking exhibits 
to offer, in contrast to the exhibits from 
the non-glaciated area, is a fact that cer- 
tainly suggests a rather fundamental an‘ 
far-reaching selective influence. The 
economic interpreters of history will not 
fail to make the most of the unequal land 
values of the two areas, as a probable 
cause. No one will think it worth whilc 
to deny, we suppose, that land worth $75 
an acre will in the long run draw and re- 
tain a more energetic, efficient and dif- 
ferentiated population than land which 
“stays put” at $25 an acre. And given 
the more alert population, most of the 
other superiorities that Dr. Slosson iden- 
tifies with the glaciated area seem some- 
what a matter of course. 

It won’t do to forget, however, that a 
combination of climate (which in part 
caused, while in part it was caused by, 
the southern limit of the’ ice sheet) with 
the soil qualities produced by glaciation 
created a condition in this country which 
in a fateful way supplemented the action 
of climate on the nerves, and the action 
of land values in sorting men. It created 
habits, and institutions correlated with 
the habits. Dividing the national area 
roughly into the tobacco, cotton and 
sugar country on the one hand, and the 
grain, cattle, mine and water-power 
country on the other hand, it called for 
different kinds of activity. Slave labor 
was profitable in the one area, apd not so 
advantageous in the other. Dependence 
on slave labor created habits—of thought, 
of behavior, of political association, 
which. gave as definite a quality to social 
and to business life within the slave-hold- 
ing area as the grinding ice cap gave to 
the soil within the area north of the ter- 
minal moraine. That quality once created 
was as positive a selective force as the 
price of land was. 

Dr. Slosson has opened an entertain- — 
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ing and perhaps an important field for 
investigation. Perhaps our comments 
have missed the element, the process, or 
the product, that further study will lay 
chief stress upon. We pass the problem 
on. Possibly there is or was a distinctive 
variety of homo sapiens—the Ice Cap 
Man. We are skeptical, but lest he arise 
to confront and confound us, we will not 
“in the existing state of knowledge” dog- 
matically deny him as a possibility. 


a 
Atoms of Light 


Ir is customary for the president of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to review in his opening 
address the progress of the last few years 
in his branch of science. This year the 
association meets on American soil, at 
Winnipeg, and the address is of unusual! 
interest and timeliness because it gives 
an account of the revolutionary changes 
that are taking place in physics. The 
president, Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cam- 
bridge, is one of the leaders of this revo- 
lution, a brilliant experimentalist and a 
daring theorizer. 

The date and impulse of the beginning 
of the new movement in physics was the 
discovery of the Réntgen rays in 1895, 
which, he says, acted like the discovery 
of gold in an unexplored country. It 
opened the way to the exploration of a 
field of unsuspected wealth of new 
knowledge and to the radical reconstruc- 
tion of some of our time-honored and 
fundamental conceptions. It opened up to 
us the atom, the ne plus ultra of the 
chemist, and showed within it a system 
of revolving bodies far more numerous 
and complicated than the solar system. 
Already our knowledge of these cor- 
puscles, whose existence was unsuspected 
a dozen years ago, is greater than our 
knowledge of the molecules, and we can 
study them with much more facility be- 
cause they carry charges of electricity 
which betray their presence in the mi- 
nutest number. Three or four of them in 
a cubic centimeter can be detected while 
the smallest number of gas molecules 
which can be discerned with the spectro- 
scope is about ten million million. Con- 
sequently Professor Thomson thinks it 
safe to conclude “that we shall obtain a 
knowledge of the ultimate structure of 
electricity before we arrive at a corre- 


sponding degree of certainty with regard 
to the structure of matter.” 

The tendency of the times is to extend 
the atomic theory into new fields, to 
speak of atoms of electricity, of energy, 
of light, and of ether. The corpuscle, 
the smallest known particle of nega- 
tive electricity, is only one seven- 
teen hundredth the mass of the atom of 
hydrogen. The smallest unit of positive 
electricity on the other hand seems to be 
equal to the atom of hydrogen. It is pos- 
sible, however, this positive particle may 
be a complex of many positive and nega- 
tive particles and that the individual posi- 
tive corpuscle when isolated as the nega- 
tive one has been may prove to be equal- 
ly minute. 

The discovery of the enormous stores 
of energy compact in the atom in the 
form of the electrostatic potential energy 
of its negative corpuscles gives one a pe- 
culiar sensation. It is like finding out 
that there is a barrel of gold and a dyna- 
mite bomb in the cellar of the house. In 
every atom there must be at least one cor- 
puscle and there may be thousands of 
them. But counting only one to an atom 
a gram of hydrogen would be capable of 
developing more heat than the burning 
of thirty-five tons of coal. Since energy 
is wealth we have everywhere enough to 
make us all rich “beyond the dreams of 
avarice” forever, but we have no way of 
unlocking this storehouse, and this is for- 
tunaté for us, since “if at any time an 
appreciable fraction were to get free the 
earth would explode and become a gase- 
ous nebula.” Professor Thomson, in 
compensation for our natural disappoint- 
ment at being frightened off these pre- 
serves by such a terrifying spring-gun, 
reminds us that on every sunny acre 
7,000 horse-power of radiant energy 
from our solar dynamo is going to waste 
and that it is neither impossible nor dan- 
gerous to utilize it. 

It is interesting to see that our modern 
physicists show a disposition to adopt a 
corpuscular or emission theory of light 
not unlike the conception which Newton 
steadfastly and vainly defended against 
the undulatory theory. Professor Thom- 
son reminds us that the crucial experi- 
ment between the two theories was the 
test made by Bennet in 1792 to determine 
if light exerted any pressure on a body 
when it struck it as.it would if light con- 
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sisted of minute particles driven straight 
forward with great velocity. Bennet 
found no such pressure and the corpuscu- 
lar theory was regarded as disproved. But 
it was later found that the undulatory 
theory also involved such a pressure, and 
recent experimenters have proved and 
measured it. As Professor Thomson 
says: 

“It is perhaps fortunate that Bennet had not 
at lis command more delicate apparatus. Had 
he discovered the pressure of light, it would 
have shaken confidence in the undulatory the- 
ory and checked that magnificent work at the 
beginning of the last century which so greatly 
increased out knowledge of optics.” 

Of course any modern form of the 
emission theory of light must account, as 
Newton’s did not, for such phenomena as 
interference and polarization, which are so 
satisfactorily handled by the undulatory 
theory. That is, it must combine the best 
features of both. Professor Thomson 
shows that only an exceedingly small 
fraction of the ether is concerned in the 
forward movement of light, in other 
words “the wave front must be more 
analogous to bright specks on a dark 
ground than to a uniformly illuminated 
surface.” He does not, however, go so far 
as Planck in regarding it as proved that 
radiant energy of all kinds has a unit or 
atomic structure, the color of the light 
depending on the size of these particles. 

The discovery of the pressure of a 
beam of light has led to some startling 
conclusions. For example, what shall be 
done with Newton’s law that action and 
reaction are equal. When a gun is fired 
the kick of the gun is balanced by the 
momentum of the projectile. When a 
reflector throws a beam of light into 
space, the kick of it is there all right but 
where is the projectile, if light is merely 
the undulation of an imponderable fljid ? 
We may suppose that the light strikes 
some dark body out in space, transmits 
its impulse to that and Newton’s law is 
satisfied, but it may be a long time before 
such a body is encountered and it may 
never be; at any rate a law that remains 
in a state of innocuous desuetude for sev- 
eral thousand years is not good for much. 
There are two ways of rationalizing the 
difficulty. Poincaré inclines toward giv- 
ing up the law of action and reaction. 
Thomson prefers to calculate the mass of 
the ether carrying forward the light. 
Newton’s law of universal gravitation 
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is also threatened. Professor Thomson 
admits that he has a pendulum fob filled 
with uranium oxide in the Cavendish 
laboratory to see if a radio-active sub- 
stance in losing its internal energy loses 


also in weight. All bodies giving off 
light and heat are, according to the mod- 
ern theory, losing constantly in weight. 
The mass of a body is thus not a constant 
but dependent on many conditions, its 
potential energy, its heat, its elective 
charge, its motion thru space. From 
Professor Thomson’s standpoint “poten- 
tial energy” is merely a term to cover 
ignorance, for all energy turns out to be 
kinetic when we find out what it is, and 
all matter is electricity. To quote his 
own words: 


“The most natural view to take, as a provis- 
ional hypotheosis, is that matter. is just a col- 
lection of positive and negative units of elec- 
tricity, and that the forces which hold atoms 
and molecules together, the properties which 
differentiate one kind of matter from another, 
all have their origin in the electrical forces ex- 
erted by positive and negative units of elec- 
tricity, grouped together in different ways in the 
atoms of the different elements.” 


& 
Everybody is glad to know 
that the war is over and no- 
body hurt, but immense 
courage displayed. This is the way it 
should be in all wars; not a drop of blood 
spilled, and the result determined by ar 
umpire. Why not? Why has not some- 
body suggested this before? It reduces 
war to the equation of baseball or golf. 
Each side goes home happy and boastful 
and swaggering. The General in Chief 
assures us, and he is also the umpire, 
that not either side was defeated ; neither 
the Blue nor the Red-was whipt, but 
on the contrary both were victorious. 
This really is something new, and it 
brings fighting quite into line with mak- 
ing love; only there is not even a broken 
heart or a suicide. Meanwhile there are 
plenty of distinguished generals, and the 
army looks as nice after the battle as be- 
fore. We do not know whether drums 
and fifes were displaced with mandolins 
and jewsharps, but they might have been. 
The umpire gives great credit to the Gen- 
eral in charge of defense for his really 
“magnificent” tactics—Napoleonic, that 
concentrated his forces at just the right 
moment and saved Boston from being 
sacked. The General replies modestly 
that he only did his duty. The Reds 
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were “theoretically annihilated,” and 
after “theoretical carnage”. both parties 
started for home in a normal condition, 
one of them by cars covered with bunt- 
ing, and the other by the Sound steam- 
ers. The whole country pulsates with 
pride, and sweethearts embrace their 
heroes. Why not, we repeat, why not? 
Why shall not navies circumnavigate the 
globe socially, and armies play at shoot- 
ing each other? Only it does cost the 
poor people a big sum of money. 


We look in Ameri- 

es abe escorts cana for history, 

Y chiefly, and rich il- 

lustrations, but occasionally it drops into 

prophesy, as in an article in the August 

number by Milton Baker. The subject is 

“The Outlook for the Socialist Party in 

the United States,” and from it we learn 

some things we did not know before. 
The first page tells us: 

“When one remembers that George Allen 
England, Eugene Wood, Upton Sinclair, 
Charles Edward Russel, Jack London, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Ernest Poole and Ed- 
win Markham are actual members of the So- 
cialist party, it becomes evident that editors 
are ‘at the mercy’ of these writers, since their 
number includes the flower of American 
genius. - 

In that list of eight names are seven 
whom we have often welcomed as con- 
tributors, but that they “include the 
flower of American genius” may be ques- 
tioned by some who give honor to other 
names. THE INDEPENDENT does not con- 
sider itself “at the mercy” of these eight 
Socialists, and if they were cut off would 
hope to find acceptable substitutes. We do 
not find them filling this or other maga- 
zines. The writer declares that “Socialism 
is the real issue of today,” compared with 
which the tariff is “a toy for the amuse- 
ment of politicians,” and he must there- 
fore explain how it is that the Socialist 
vote of 421,745 of 1908 was very little 
larger than that of 402,283 of 1904. His 
explanation is that Socialists voted for 
Mr. Bryan, “because his program is a 
step toward Socialism.” But we have 
heard that said of both Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram and Taft’s. It may be true that 
“every sun sets on a stronger and more 
virulent Socialist party,” and that “its 
growth is the greatest phenomenon in 
history,” but the votes last year did not 
show the growing strength, however it 
may be, with the virulence. 
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... This is mainly a 
=~ io one school question, and 
re yet in the Catholic 
Church Latin is preserved to a certain ex- 
tent as a living language which all priests 
are, or should be, taught to speak. To 
them the question of the pronunciation 
is ever recurring. At the time of the 
Vatican Council the stenographers had 
no little difficulty from the varying na- 
tional pronunciations. That of Germany 
is very different from that of France or 
England, and these from that of Italy. 
An effort is now making to persuade all 
priests to use the Italian pronunciation, 
but this is stoutly resented. A very 
scholarly English priest says it is of no 
practical use to learn to talk Latin for 
the sake of conversing with Italian ec- 
clesiastics. It is much better to learn 
Italian, and “they talk it better than they 
do Latin.” He says: 

“T have a vivid memory of the sort of stuff 
they used to talk to us at the Gregoriana 
(“Dico quod tu non debes uti hunc librum, 
quia non est permissum a Patre Professore”). 
and it leaves me with the impression that real 
Italian is on the whole prettier.” 

That Gregorian Latin nearly equals what 
Philip II said to the States General of 
Holland, “Non curo tuos privilegtos.” 
The old English pronunciation of Latin 
against which Milton inveighed so se- 
verely is already gone, except on the 
tongues of old men. The reformed pro- 
nunciation had been adopted in England 
a year ago in 550 out of 557 schools, and 
a similar prevalence is assured in this 
country. 

Js 

The American Acad- 
emy of Medicine has 
a committee on the 
prevention of infant mortality. It is 
startling to be told by them that by our 
Government “less has been done to give 
a baby a chance to grow up into healthy 
maturity than has been done for the aver- 
age calf,” since cattle are recognized as 
national assets and State and national 
laws require for them hygienic condi- 
tions. Yet it is figured that at birth a 
baby has a money value of $90, at five 
years old of $950, and at thirty $4,100. 
It is estimated that 2,500,000 babies were 
born in the country last year, of whom 
375,000 died, 2 money loss of $3,375,- 
000, which is worth saving. The United 
States Government spent $4,427,800 last 
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year to protect cattle from disease. In a 
similar line, at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of State and National Food and 
Dairy Departments, Mr. Nathan Straus 
pressed the importance for the health of 
the public of seeing that the herds are 
protected against tuberculous diseases, 
or the milk is properly pasteurized. He 
says that according to the records of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, out of 24,784 applications of tuber- 
culin to cattle there were only 397 errors 
of diagnosis, and he concludes: 

“Your association can render no greater ser- 
vice to the public than by holding up the hands 
of the officers who are adopting the scientific- 
ally-justified policy of forbidding the sale of 
milk unless it comes from tuberculin-tested 
herds or has been properly pasteurized.” 

J 
There are some sharp 
words which we regret 
to see between the 
Epworth Herald, Methodist, and the 
Christian Endeavor World. The Chris- 
tian Endeavorers held an enthusiastic 
convention in St. Paul, and the Christian 
Endeavor World reported addresses and 
action taken expressing the hope that 
young Methodists of the Epworth 
League might some day federate with the 
Christian Endeavor, as they have done 
in China, as Epworth Leagues of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The Epworth Herald 
scouts the idea, says it is an “improbable 
and impossible hope,” and that in sug- 
gesting it the leaders “mislead the young 
people who follow their banner,” as the 
proposition is “sheer nonsense,” that they 
are “simply meddling,” and it concludes: 

“And so, the proposal is to be made once 
more that we of the Epworth League allow 
ourselves to be smothered under that designa- 
tion of ‘the larger fellowship,’ Epworth League 
of Christian Endeavor. We thought that this 
curious specimen had been sent to the taxider- 
mist, and had been duly and decently set up in 
the Museum of Interdenominational Misfits 
and Castoffs. And so it had. It is unseemly, 
untimely, and unnecessary to drag it forth 
again and try to galvanize it once more into 
life. It is dead. Under the stimulating action 
of the batteries its enthusiastic sponsors may 
hope to revive the thing. But they are doomed 
to disappointment. The specimen is dead. So 
why not leave it in the museum? It looks bet- 
ter there.” 

The Christian Endeavor World’s reply 
is, that “the only charitable interpreta- 
tion of statements made is that the author 
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of them is ignorant of the facts.”. It 
says that in Canada there is such feder- 
ation, the Methodists having the Epworth 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, and that 
in Australia the Methodist young people 
are united with all other denominations 
in Christian Endeavor. We think we 
can guess what the chief objection is. 
It is financial—the valuable publication 
business is involved. 


st 


It has been whispered about that Mr. 
Rockefeller has in mind to make a very 
large gift for the benefit of Western edu- 
cation in China, but no trustworthy in- 
formation has been divulged. We only 
know that Prof. E. de W. Burton, of the 
New Testament Department in Chicago 
University, has been in the East for a 
year on this business, and that Prof. T. 
C. Chamberlin, of the same university, 
the geologist, followed him later. They 
have now just returned, but they are reti- 
cent.as to plans proposed. They admit 
the expectation that the University of 
Chicago will establish a large branch uni- 
versity in the Far East, and that fellow- 
ships and courses by Chicago professors 
in the East are a part of the plan. We 
take this from a Japanese paper, and we 
observe that a New York paper prints 
the account verbatim the next day as a 
“special cable message” from Tokio. 


& 


In Germany they are all mad over 
Count Zeppelin’s success in flying with 
a dirigible balloon from Lake Constance 
to Berlin. But they are away behind the 
times. The future is with no balloon, 
but with the heavier than air machine, 
the true airship, and that the French 
have, with America not behind. In five 
years the balloon will be in the scrap 
heap. 

Js 


It appears from this week’s contests 
that aeroplaning is a safer sport than au- 
tomobiling. Nobody has been hurt at 
Rheims, where twenty-five aeroplanes 
were flying about, but in the automobile 
races at Indianapolis five people were 
killed and at Brighton Beach the score is 
one dead and five wounded. But the race 
was not interrupted. 
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The National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners 


_ THE National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held their fortieth annual 
session at Colorado Springs last week. 
Insurance officials of thirty-five States 
responded to roll call, which is indicative 
of the estimation of the importance of the 
convention prevailing among the several 
States. Commissioner Benjamin F., 
Crouse, of Maryland, the retiring presi- 
dent of the convention, presided. Previ- 
ous to adjournment the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, viz.: 
President, J. A. Hartigan, Minnesota; 
secretary, H. K. Cunningham, Montana. 
W. F. Hotchkiss, of New York, was 
elected on the executive committee. Mo- 
bile was selected as the meeting place in 
I9I0. 

So much has recently been said on the 
subject of the taxation of insurance com- 
panies from the companies’ standpoint 
that it'seems but fair to here give place 
to a notable address delivered at this con- 
vention by Commissioner Love, of Texas, 
who presented his discussion of “The 
Taxation of Insurance Companies” from 
the commissioner’s standpoint. As will 
be seen, Commissioner Love does not 
consider that there is any more reason 
why life insurance should be excluded 
from taxation than real estate. He is, 
however, in favor of a uniform tax on 
gross premiums. He said in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Real estate of life insurance companies 
is undoubtedly taxed on the same basis as 
other property, but the property of life insur- 
ance companies other than real estate is not 
taxed as is other property. All taxes paid by 
life insurance companies of every kind are far 
less in amount than the taxes which would be 
paid by others owning property of equal value. 

“It is difficult to contemplate the great life 
insurance interests of this country, with 
their thousands of millions of assets, their mil- 
lions of surplus earnings, their high-salaried 
officers and managers and their enormous an- 
nual expenditures for the purpose of acquiring 
new patrons, as being in the same financial 
category as our churches, schools, cemeteries 
and institutions of public and private charity. 
It is difficult because it is impossible to do so 
logically. The life insurance business is a most 
beneficent business, but there are many others 
also, and beneficence must not be confounded 
with benevolence. 

“Life insurance companies are great business 
institutions, not charities, and they are in no 
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way dependent upon or entitled to receive pub- 
lic or private voluntary contributions for their 
support; they are engaged in the negotiation of 
purely business contracts. They give nothing 
which has not been paid for at a fair price and 
they receive nothing except for a valuable con- 
sideration. 

“The man who contributes his money year 
after year in life insurance premiums does 
perform a most worthy and commendable act 
in guarding his family from misery and want 
after he has passed away, but such an act can 
certainly be no more worthy or commendable 
than that of the man who devotes a portion of 
his earnings to the acquisition of a home for 
the purpose of guarding his family from mis- 
ery and want during his life as well as after 
he has passed away, yet a very large proportion 
of all the taxes contributed in the American 
States are paid by reason of the ownership of 
the homes of the country, and these taxes have 
the direct effect either to increase the cost or 
to reduce the comfort and utility of the home; 
yet there has been no demand for any abroga- 
tion of these taxes. 

“In order to prevent discrimination between 
policy-holders residing in different States, as 
nearly as it is practicable to do this, the rate of 
tax collected within each State should be the 
same. The average rate of tax now paid by 
the life insurance business of the country, while 
evidently less than that paid by the owners of 
property generally, whose property is listed for 
taxation, can be defended upon the ground that 
it is impossible for the owners of life insurance 
assets to evade taxation, while in the case of 
most other owners of personal property such 
evasion is easy and common. 

“If, therefore, a uniform rate of gross pre- 
mium taxation were agreed upon for all of the 
States which would yield approximately the 
same amount of tax now paid by life insurance 
companies of all kinds, for all State and local 
purposes, it is believed that the nearest possi- 
ble approach to equality of taxation would be 
attained, and that no materially unfair tax 
burden would be imposed upon life insurance 
companies or their soharhalion, 

“The movement to abolish life insurance tax- 
ation or to substantially reduce its present av- 
erage rate must be a futile one. It cannot and, 
as I believe, it ought not, to succeed, but it is 
possible and highly desirable to get a general 
agreement upon a standard percentage of gross 
premium receipts which shall be contributed 
altogether, in all forms of taxes, licenses and 
fees, in each of the States. 

“Such a movement could be supported upon 
grounds of justice and common sense and 
would appeal to the people and to their law- 
makers. For its promotion appeals to false 
sentiment and endeavors to excite the tax- 
dodging cupidity of policy-holders would be 
unnecessary. It should be inaugurated by the 
insurance commissioners of the various States, 
who are part and parcel of their various State 
governments charged with the necessary, dif- 
ficult and unpopular task of apportioning the 
burdens of taxation among the people and who 
are also the hired representatives of all the 
people of the State in insurance matters.” 
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Bank Advertising 


In small towns, where there is but a 
single bank, those who wish to do any 
local banking business must needs go to 
this one bank, which, of course, does not 
need to advertise. 
in great cities where there is a multipli- 
cation of banking facilities, there is, of 
course, greater need for bank adver- 
tising. In an address on “Bank Adver- 
tising,” delivered before the last annual 
convention of the California Bankers’ 
Association, F, W. Ellsworth, of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, pre- 
sented many interesting and pertinent 
facts relative to this subject. He said in 
part as follows: 


“It is not so long ago that banks consid- 
ered it undignified to solicit business in any 
way. Today the bank which has the same con- 
ception of the word, and refuses to exert itself 
to secure customers, is either standing still or 
losing ground, with the chances larger in favor 
of the latter condition. 

“Undeniably, this is true, whether all bankers 
are pleased with the changed conditions or not. 
Exertion for new business may, indeed, become 
overexertion, and then the bank pays too dear 
for its whistle. But legitimate means of adding 
to’ a bank’s business by advertising or other 
proper form of bidding for popular favor can 
be defended upon many grounds. 

“Is it better, for. example, for reputable sav- 
ings banks to advertise their facilities for tak- 
ing care of people’s money, returning it when 
wanted with interest, or to allow the savings 
of the thrifty to be hidden away in the ground, 
in the unused stove or in various hiding 
places, to be lost, stolen or destroyed? Should 
the banks refrain from advertising while every 
ge-rich-quick scheme under the sun is trying to 
entice the people’s money away from them? 
Shall the bucket shop be allowed to put forth 
its glaring announcements while the bank or 
bond dealer with safe and sound securities to 
sell keeps silent? 

“Those who do not favor bank advertising 
must answer these questions affirmatively—but 
there are precious few such banks in the coun- 


try. 

“The bank, a beneficent institution, in its 
competition for the public’s money, comes into 
conflict with schemes of all kinds, ranging 
from the hazardous and visionary to those 
which are swindles pure and simple. The pro- 
motors of these dangerous and dishonest 
schemes do not spare their use of printers’ ink. 
It is their chief reliance. While the banks can- 
not, and should not, go to the same lengths in 


In larger towns and. 


advertising their business, they can at least 
place before the people in a clear, intelligible 
and attractive form the inducement which the 
bank offers in the way of safety and service. 
Then, if people lose or waste their money by 
putting it into foolish and reckless schemes, the 
banks will at least have offered them the 
choice. 

“The growing popularity of banking, the 
wonderful development of savings accounts in 
particular, indicate that the educational adver- 
tising which has been done by the banks of late 
has begun to bear solid fruit.” 

Mr. Ellsworth’s address dealt with a 
number of phases of bank advertising, 
and was especially valuable as represent- 
ing the experiences of one identified with 
one of the largest and most successful 
banks of the country. 


Most banks advertise their dividend 
notices and many set forth the fact that 
interest is allowed on daily balances 
when such is the case. The Bankers’ 
Trust Company conducted an extensive 
advertising campaign when it brought 
out the American Bankers’ Association 
travelers’ cheque scheme, of which it was 
the designated depository, and, as Mr. 
Ellsworth pointed out, there are many 
legitimate avenues for bank advertising. 
A number of banks have found it profit- 
able to exploit banking by mail in paid 
advertisements in magazines, by means 
of pamphlets and by advertising other- 
wise. 

al 


.... This is an era of bank consolida- 
tion. One of the more recent moves in 
this direction is under consideration by 
the directors of the Commercial National 
and the Bankers’ National of Chicago. 
As now proposed, the assets and busi- 
ness of the Bankers’ National will be 
taken over by the Commercial National. 
The capital of the new bank will be 
$7,000,000. Hon. George E. Roberts, 
sometime Director of the United States 
Mint and now president of the Commer- 
cial National, will be president of the 
new institution. Edward S. Lacey, ex- 
Comptroller of the Currency and now 
president of the Bankers’ National, will 
be chairman of the board of directors of 
the consolidated bank. 





